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The Canadian Forum 


O CANADA 


The Richest Man in the World is the grandfather who has nickels 
for his grandchildren — and the happiness of Financial Independence. 


Will you be sure of nickels to spare? Life Insurance will provide you | 


with many nickels. (Advertisement in London Free Press), 

Sixteen members of the Doukhobor youth delegation visiting Van- 
couver were in jail tonight after they stripped off their clothing before 
an audience of approximately 1,500 Sunday strollers in Stanley Park. 
Nine men and seven women, their ages ranging from 20 to 48, took 
part in the demonstration which ended with the arrival of police and 
patrol wagons. The demonstrators were booked on charges of failing 
to show their national registration cards. (Canadian Press dispatch). 


When invasion comes! One morning in the near future—about 2.30 | 
a.m. (dawn in France)—the news tickers will chatter and the radios 
blare that the long-expected invasion—or invasions—have started, 
What then should you, the investor do? Phone your broker to cancel 
all orders? Buy the stock you have long hesitated to buy, or sell 
everything? Or—simply do nothing and miss an opportunity that will 





never come again in the lives of most of us—to make profits, slowly, | 


surely but inevitably. 
(Advertisement for Factfinders in Ottawa Citizen, April 25, 1944), 


To correct the current collapse of family life in Canada, mothers 
in industry should have their wages slashed 
honors should be paid to mothers who prefer the “hearthstone duties,” 
Rev. Frank Lawson, Kitchener, declared yesterday. 

The speaker believed that the church should seek a restoration of 
the family as it was in bygone days and said: “Canada is now facing 
the problem of a generation of incubator children; the nursery school | 
feeds them; the school nurse guards their teeth and tonsils; the 
Sunday school teachers look after their souls.” (Globe & Mail). 


The older I get, the farther I try to keep away from politics. I 
think hon. members will admit that I seldom mention politics in this 
house. I like to think of what I can do for Canada. When I reach 
the stage where I cannot render any service to my native country 
outside of politics, then there is no interest here for me. 

(Mr. MacNicol, Prog. Con. M.P. for 
Davenport, Hansard, April 21, 1944). 


- 


If he gets to work at say 16, a boy will learn his trade and get 
married when he should. Many others without very much education 
have become tremendously famous, as witness Sir John A. Macdonald, 
who left school at 15. Mark Twain, foremost humorist and greatest 
American man of letters, left school at 12. Abe Lincoln had one year 
at school, and Edison, the world’s greatest scientist and inventor, 
had three months’ education. Burns and Shakespeare could never 
have passed our matriculation; and were they educated? I could 
mention hundreds more. . . . Now take the other side of the picture. 
We have something over 232 Rhodes scholars, the most educa 
men alive. Most of them became CCFers or school teachers or | 
ministers. Not a single solitary one of them ever made a fortune or 
made a nation-wide name for himself about anything. 

(Letter in Globe and Mail). 


A battle-cry that may resound from the Progressive Conservative 
ranks at the next election is that coined bv lion. R. L. Maitland, K.C,, 
attorney-general. 

The forthcoming political contest is going to be: “Socialism versus 
Freedom,” he says, making a sensible break away from that very } 
much overworked “private enterprise” phrase. 

“Private enterprise” sounds all right ~ those who are making 4 | 
fortune out of it, but the term only means “big business” to the | 
run-of-the-mill citizen. “Freedom” is something else altogether. It’s 
something that every citizen of this country should be prepared to 
fight for. It’s tough to argue against. (Vancouver News Herald). 


Were the “miseries” and disappointments of the thirties as real and 
extensive as painted? To whatever extent they were experienced, was 
it due to operations of the “private enterprise” system, to banks, of 
profiteers, or agitators, or trouble-makers, or to faulty educational 
methods which loosed ill-prepared youth (older, lazier and _ less 
ambitious than formerly) into life’s bull-ring? Or was it due 7 
larger part to increased government interference with business opera- 
tions, increased government spending and indebtedness, and _ efforts) 
to avoid largely inevitable effects of the operation of the law of supply 
and demand? (W. A. Lydiatt, in Marketing). 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to Mrs. Grace 
Wilks, Thorndale, Ontario. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication from which taken. 
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Achtung! 


Every time that an editor remarks on the delay in opening 
the second front in western Europe he wonders whether the 
attack will have started before his words are in print. But 
we are still waiting. We are now in the second half of May. 
And the flaming headlines in our papers about the so-called 
softening-up process which is being applied to Festung 
Europa don’t look so convincing as they did last winter. 
Since neither the season nor the state of preparedness of the 
invasion troops can be any longer cited as the reason for 
delay, it is evident that the bombing of the German defense 
structure of fortifications and factories has not done so 
much destruction as our newspapers would lead us to believe. 
Every week of delay in the final attack means a shortening 
of the campaign season available for infantry and tanks. 


} We can only hope, along with all other uninformed laymen 
| and along with most of the so-called military experts, that 


only a very short campaign season will be needed. 


Saskatchewan 


Let’s see now. What is the name of that Liberal premier 
of Saskatchewan? Oh, yes. Patterson. The Patterson 
government in Saskatchewan has at long last decided to 
appeal to the electorate. Considering the well known opinions 
of Mr. Mackenzie King on the policy and morality of post- 
poning elections in wartime, Messrs. Patterson & Co. could 
not in decency have clung to office much longer. And so the 
voters of Saskatchewan are to decide between them and the 
CCF on June 1. But everyone inside the province and 
outside knows that the real issue is whether the machine of 
Jimmy Gardiner is to continue to control Saskatchewan or 
not. The Liberal machine in Saskatchewan, which was 
handed on to Mr. Gardiner by the sainted Charles Dunning, 
has been for the past generation the most efficient and the 
most ruthless political organization in Canada. It was in 
the Dunning era that the Bronfman brothers, who now grace 
high society in Montreal, got their start. During the de- 
pression days of the 1930’s, when the CCF was making its 
first assault upon Liberal Saskatchewan, it could make 
hardly any progress in the worst drought-stricken areas, but 
won its first seats in the districts where comparatively good 
crops were being harvested, because the farmers in the 
drought areas were so completely dependent upon Gardiner’s 
relief administration that they didn’t dare to vote anything 
but Liberal. There are now more CCF members in the 


| federal parliament from Saskatchewan than from any other 


province. We hope the CCF will elect its first provincial 
government in Saskatchewan on June 15. Apart from all 
other issues, the smashing of the Gardiner machine will be 
the greatest public service that any body of voters can render 
to their country during this current year. 


The Commonwealth Conference 


At the moment of writing the conference of the five 


' British Prime Ministers is still going on in London, and no 
| report of its deliberations or conclusions has been issued. 


In spite of the volume of newspaper writing about it and of 
the swarm of special correspondents who are reporting it, no 
real news has emanated from it. And it is safe to predict 


that the public will not be told anything definite about the 
results of its deliberations beyond the usual pious generali- 
ties about the united spirit of the nations of the Common- 
wealth and their fervent loyalty to the Crown—generalities 
which could have been drafted before the prime ministers 
met or, indeed, without their needing to meet at all. But no 
doubt it will have done them all good to meet and exchange 
views. 

The real purpose for which the conference was called was 
to bring about the creation of some machinery which would 
enable the five governments to speak with one voice in 
foreign affairs. The conference was to be the climax of a 
campaign which has been going on steadily in Britain for a 
year or so, in which our Canadian Tory newspapers and 
politicians have joined as vigorously as they dared, and of 
which the Halifax speech in Toronto was one of the big 
operations. The imperialists found Mr. Curtin of Australia 
a convenient mouthpiece, and he has been played up in all 
the propaganda, exactly as Deakin of Australia and Ward of 
New Zealand used to be lionized in the conferences before 
1914. Mr. King’s opposition has defeated this campaign 
just as Laurier’s opposition defeated Chamberlain and Co. 
in those earlier conferences. He made it clear in his broad- 
cast speech, and no doubt he made it even clearer in the 


. discussions behind the scenes, that Canadian policy is 


opposed to an exclusive British bloc in international politics. 
In spite of the best efforts of the reporters, it seems beyond 
doubt that Mr. Fraser of New Zealand agrees with Mr. 
King on this; and the deep silence which the reporters have 
maintained about Field Marshal Smuts makes it likely that 
he agrees also. 

An exclusive British bloc, reaching agreed decisions in 
conference before dealing with other nations—which means 
that the decisions would sometimes have to be reached by 
majority vote—and presenting a united front to the rest of 
the world, would not be in the interests of Canada, of the 
British Commonwealth, or of the world at large. As Mr. 
King said in his unanswerable speech, “If at the close of 
hostilities the strength and unity of the Commonwealth 
are to be maintained, those ends will be achieved not by 
policies which are exclusive, but by policies which can be 
shared with other nations. I am firmly convinced that the 
way to maintain the unity of the Commonwealth is to base 
that unity upon principles which can be exended to all 
nations”. . 

The plain fact is that all this talk about the nations of the 
Commonwealth operating as a unit in world affairs is just 
sentimental indulgence in nostalgic mammy songs. Great 
Britain can no longer provide the protection for her empire 
which in the nineteenth century she used to provide through 
her overwhelming sea-power and her invulnerable island 
base. She and other British nations, no matter what their 
form of association may be, cannot provide their own 
security by themselves. And when we come to consider the 
future international organization which will be necessary 
for world security, it becomes obvious that our obligations 
in that organization will devolve upon us not as members of 
the British Commonwealth but as members of the United 
Nations. In that United Nations of the future, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa and New Zealand will each speak 
for itself; and Great Britain, much as her government would 
like to speak for all of us, will speak for herself alone. The 
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real isolationists in Canada are the British imperialists who 
are still thinking in nineteenth-century categories—or rather, 
who are still reacting emotionally to nineteenth-century 
slogans—who dislike the United States and distrust Russia, 
and who imagine that they can still cling for shelter to their 
mother’s skirts. 

No doubt the final report of the Conference will be 
properly ambiguous on this main issue. In fact we shall be 
told that there wasn’t an issue here at all, that everyone 
agreed with Mr. King from the start. So let’s all shake 
hands and get on with the war. 

But there are some concrete particular questions on which 
we should like information from Mr. King when he gets back 
and makes his report in Parliament. No doubt, since Cana- 
dians are fighting in Italy, Mr. King must have had some- 
thing to say to Mr. Churchill about the Anglo-American 
(and Russian) policy of bolstering up a decadent monarchy 
there and of manoeuvring things so that by the time the 
militant democrats of northern Italy are liberated it will 
be too late to do anything but accept the present well- 
entrenched conservative semi-fascist regime. What did Mr. 
King have to say on this subject? No doubt also, since 
Canadian troops will be taking part in the invasion of 
western Europe, Mr. King must have had some opinions to 
express on the Anglo-American attempts to push the De 
Gaullists off into a corner and to prepare for a nice respect- 
able Vichyite rule in liberated France. What were his opin- 
ions about France? And about Greece? Did he give his 
approval to the Churchill policy of foisting an unpopular 
and reactionary monarchy on the Greek people? Did he 
promise Canadian backing to the anti-Soviet diplomacy of 
the British government in the Balkans? And did he gain 
any information as to what the British and Americans are 
really doing in their dealings with Chiang kai Shek in China? 
Mr. King is magnificently sound on the general principle of 
Canada’s speaking for herself in international affairs; but 
on these particular issues, which are being decided from day 
to day, we never seem to have anything to say. Which 
means, in effect, that we follow the British lead just as 
completely as if the editor of the Toronto Telegram were 
our prime minister. 


Union Now? 


During the past month one success and one set-back has 
been recorded in the work of creating an effective machinery 
of post-war United Nations co-operation. An agreement has 
been reached about measures for currency stabilization which 
apparently overcomes the difficulties between the British 
Keynes plan and the American White plan. We do not 
profess to understand what it is, and we have an uneasy 
feeling that the chorus of aproval which greeted it may have 
meant that it was really what the diplomatists call in their 
euphemistic phraseology “an agreement in principle”, which 
among diplomatists is always understood to mean a disagree- 
ment in practical details. But we accept this success on faith. 

The set-back consists in the publication of the fact that 
the Canadian plan for international control of aviation has 
been abandoned by the British because it is unacceptable to 
the Americans. The British nations have pretty well agreed 
that an international aviation authority is needed after the 
war not merely to draw up and enforce technical regulations 
about flying and the use of air-port facilities, but also to 
allocate traffic routes on some equitable basis among nations, 
so that ruinous cut-throat competition may be avoided. The 
Americans will accept an international board with technical 
functions but want free competition for air-routes and traffic, 
because they are confident of their own ability to dominate 
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post-war international air traffic in a regime of free competi-) an 
tion. br 
A similar cleavage of opinion is developing between P¥ 
Americans and British on the subject of merchant shipping * 
The phenomenal increase of American production facilities | . 
since 1940 has brought it about that at the end of the war, PX 
most of the new fast ships will be American. There will be 
more ships than will be needed for the traffic offered. And 
Britain, which has played a leading role in world merchant 
shipping for centuries, will have most of the old slow ships. 
The Americans clearly intend to take a big share for them. 
selves of world shipping activities. , 





etl 


Another field in which difficulties loom up is that of trade = 


and tariffs. Evidently Mr. Churchill’s England clings to, = 
the existing system of Imperial tariff preferences, and | 
dreams of developing it further. Mr. Hull’s United States is! jy 
playing a role similar to that of Cobdenite England in the . 
nineteenth century; it is pressing for the removal of all the | tior 
barriers to trade represented by tariff and quota agreements re 
and by bi-lateral trade pacts. If Washington statesmen can a 
induce their own manufacturers to lower their fantastic tariff } 
walls, they will have an unanswerable case when, like nine- TI 
teenth century free-trade Englishmen, they identify their 
own selfish national interests with the general interests of  § 
world prosperity. Large-scale American industry is likely to. Can 
go free-trade because it needs export markets and can beat nize 
the rest of the world to them under free competition; as in{ thot 
nineteenth-century England, it may soon be only American \ duri 
agriculture which remains protectionist. i 
And then there is oil. The United States has decided,’ yjsjc 
apparently, that its security and prosperity in the future! Fou 
call for oil reserves in the Middle East as well as in the} the 
Caribbean area. So the Americans are muscling in to what| refy: 
has been for a long time a British sphere of influence, and TT 
the Arabs will have to learn to talk English with an Ameri-\ the 
can accent. This is, of course, naked American economic  fajlij 
imperialism; but no problems are solved by calling it un-) gain 
pleasant names. 
The point about all these questions in which British and Tl 
American interests seem to clash is that they can be solved’ Dom 
from now on not by grandiloquent statements of lofty ideals,| pena 
but only by hard bargaining. Such bargaining has been eyer 
going on in the recent conferences in London and Washington work 
and Ottawa on aviation and on oil, and probably on other, const 
issues. The era when Atlantic Charters and such documents| whic 
filled any useful purpose is now past. The best hope of and 
international peace after the war lies in a series of specific) the 
ad hoc agreements, among as many nations as possible in Worl 
each case, to regulate action in each field where international Th 
friction is likely or has already developed. If we do not griev: 
succeed in working out such agreements on specific concrete} ment 
issues, any over-all “security” set-up will probably be a ment: 


futile as was the League of Nations. upon 
work 
Private Radio's Motive Th 


The real motive of the private radio interests in seeking to, Ment’ 
extend their privileges, or even to change the whole rela The ] 
tionship of public to private broadcasting in Canada, was} Merel 
made plain at the April 26 sitting of the parliamentary radio ‘reati 
committee. And, curiously enough, it was Mr. Joseph Sedge Ass 
wick, spokesman for these interests, who managed, undet fair a 
the keen cross-examination of Mr. Picard and Mr. Coldwell) Would 
to make it plain. The motive is simply to make more profit/ such ¢ 
All the talk about the need for competition, for more power, ¢ W 
for the right to form networks as means of giving bette: The r 
service to the public failed to conceal this primary purpos) Ment, 
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and what it involves. If private stations are permitted to 
break through their present boundaries or to shake off the 
yetween Public control exercised through the CBC, we will get what 
sipping we deserve—more and bigger doses of the hogwash which 
acilities | is the advertiser’s idea of “what the public wants.” Vague 
he war | Promises of better programs and high-sounding codes of 
will be | ethics will never restrain private radio from seeking approval 
1. And mainly on the lowest levels of education and taste, as it 
schist always has done. To give it the leeway it asks would be to 
y ships negative Canadian radio’s opportunity to assist in raising 


- them. | these levels. 


ompeti- | 





€ trad to 5,000 watts has apparently been forced on the Corpora- 
y trade tion by the need to safeguard the channels granted Canada 
ings t0; under the Havana Treaty. But continued limitation and 
S, and! control of the private stations is still the prime issue. We 
sag trust there are enough committee members (and other mem- 
il the bers of parliament) who are governed solely by considera- 
all the | tions of public interest to see that it is protected, and to 
ements ' press for a CBC board qualified and determined to carry 


en can : 
a out such a policy. 
c tariff ; ities 


nin) The Ford Strike 


y their 

ests of Symptomatic of a growing industrial unrest among 
<ely to. Canada’s war workers at the refusal of employers to recog- 
n beat nize the principles of genuine collective bargaining, fourteen 
, aS in| thousand Ford employees left their jobs on two occasions 
jerican \ during the past month. 

. Immediate cause of the walk-out was the company’s re- 
ecided, vision of the practice for handling employee grievances. 
future) Four union stewards were dismissed for non-compliance with 
in the} the company ruling and the fourteen thousand employees 
y what! refused to return to work without the locked-out stewards. 
e, and The basic cause of the dispute, however, can be laid to 
Ameri-\ the attitude of the Ford Motor Company of Canada in 
nomic failing to practice the principles of genuine collective bar- 
it by gaining. The resulting friction between the union and the 

' company made an open breach inevitable. 

h and} The dispute presented an immediate challenge to the 
solved’ Dominion Government’s new labor code P.C. 1003 with its 
ideals,| penalties for strike action. The Department of Labor, how- 
_ been ever, did not proceed against either the company or the 
ington workers. Instead the matter was referred to the recently 
other, constituted National Wartime Labor Relations Board 
ments} which ordered the reinstatement of the dismissed workers 
pe of and the re-negotiation of the collective agreement between 
vecific| the Ford Company and Local 200, United Automobile 
ble in Workers of America. 
tional The Board’s double-dealing on the matter of temporary 
o not grievance procedure, pending the signing of the new agree- 
ncrett} ment, caused the second stoppage. Apparently oral commit- 
be a ments made to union representatives by the Board, and 

upon which the officials based their recommendation to the 


workers to return to their jobs, were not incorporated in - 


the Board’s written decision. 

The workers’ complete lack of confidence in the govern- 
ing to| ment’s ability to adjust the original dispute led to the strike. 
rela, The Board’s behavior on the matter of grievance procedure 
' was} Merely confirmed the distrust. Government labor policies are 
radio Creating situations which make wartime strikes inevitable. 
edge} Assurance that the Ford workers would receive speedy and 
unde! fair adjustment of their grievances from the government 
jwell| Would have obviated the need for the strike. The fact that 
yrofit} Such confidence in government decisions does not exist among 
ower the workers is directly traceable to federal labor policies. 
etter The responsibility for the situation rests with the govern- 


rpost ment, 





Permission to 1,000-watt stations to increase their power — 
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The Pro and Con Leader 


® MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE has now become the chief 
organ of the Progressive Conservative party. Such journals 
as the Montreal Gazette and the Toronto Telegram are de- 
barred from performing this function by their age. Imagine 
those two dear old fogies acting as organs of a new party! 
And no politician wants to damn himself by too obviously 
close an association with the Toronto Globe and Mail. So 
Maclean’s has taken on the job.. With its long experience 
in getting just the right proportions of entertainment and 
uplift into each issue, it has evidently decided that by never 
sticking its neck out on any other question ‘i can afford to 
do so safely on Canadian politics. It has long tried to 
undermine Mr. Mackenzie King by sly suggestion, and more 
recently it has been assaulting the CCF with what passes 
for righteous indignation among business men and their 
advertising agents. From the mush of Beverley Baxter to 
the slick distortions of the gentleman with the notebook in 
Ottawa it prints nothing that is not cleverly dolled up so 
as to win votes for the Tories. 

And we’re not saying that Maclean’s doesn’t do a good 
job in its own way. Still, as a popular journal aiming at 
national circulation, it ought to study the Gallup polls more 
carefully. And it should take to heart the sad story of what 
happened to the Saturday Evening Post when that estimable 
journal stuck its neck out too far and too often on American 
politics. 

In its issue of May 1 Maclean’s gives Mr. Bracken some 
four pages to set forth his policy. When it turned Bruce 
Hutchison loose on Mr. Coldwell, the CCF leader’s clear- 
cut answers were so devastating that Maclean’s had to devote 
several issues to try to counteract their effect. The questions 
submitted to Mr. Bracken were carefully chosen so as not 
to embarrass him overmuch, and the really delicate ones he 
was allowed to sidestep without answering at all, the whole 
quiz being introduced by a puff from the quizzer which 
reads like one of Beverley Baxter’s long-interred effusions 
on the statesmanship of the late Neville Chamberlain. 

The whole performance is interesting from several points 
of view. For one thing, there is the proportion of space 
allocated to different questions. Of the four pages exactly 
one question and answer of 12% lines is devoted to labor 
questions (with a further answer in a later part of the ques- 
tionnaire in which Mr. Bracken comes out clearly for, Federal 
control of labor policy). Is the leader of the new party in 
favor of collective bargaining? Yes, he is—as if everyone in 
Canada were not by this time paying lip service to collective 
bargaining. But there is not a word about Mr. Bracken’s 
specific record on labor legislation when he was prime 
minister of Manitoba, or on the relationship of the abstract 
principle of collective bargaining to the concrete phenomenon 
of company unions, or on how a labor code ought to be 
drafted and what machinery should be set up for its en- 
forcement. No doubt Maclean’s, like most large-scale em- 
ployers of labor, would prefer not to talk in public about 
unpleasant subjects such as this. 

Then there is the question of English-French relations in 
Canada. One would think this was worth a little more 
probing than can be accomplished in a single question and 
answer of twenty lines. Mr. Bracken’s answer is a collection 
of innocuous generalities which mean nothing when applied 
to the specific issues on which the two races have clashed 
of late in Canadian politics. A man who seeks to become 
prime minister of Canada must get support from large voting 
elements among both races. Why didn’t Maclean’s question 
Mr. Bracken about the particularly malodorous group of 
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extreme French nationalists, the Duplessis group, with 
whom he is generally supposed to have formed an alliance? 

It has been widely remarked among Mr. Bracken’s critics 
that he is repeating exactly the tactics of Borden and the 
Conservatives in the 1911 election, the tactics by which 
they drove Laurier out of office. In English-speaking Canada 
they denounce the government for being anti-British; in 
French Canada they run few candidates as Conservatives but 
support and finance the most violently anti-British group 
along the St. Lawrence. The howls of outraged virtue which 
arose from Conservative and Liberal throats alike when they 
thought that the CCF and the Bloc Populaire were going 
to enter into an alliance are still of fairly recent memory. 
If Mr. Bracken is not making electoral arrangements with 
Duplessis & Co., this Maclean’s questionnaire would have 
given him an excellent opportunity to say so. The silence 
of himself and his questioner is significant. If he is forming 
such an alliance, to be worked as in 1911, the inevitable 
inference is that he and his political advisers think that the 
Canadian public, both English and French, are simple boobs. 


Mr. Bracken must be given credit for some clearcut state- 
ments. He thinks Canada should have power to amend her 
own constitution, and he suggests a process of amendment. 
As a layman he can’t see any sufficient reason for appeals 
to the Privy Council, though before he finally makes up 
his mind he would want to be satisfied that no privileges 
or benefits would be lost to Canadians by stopping the 
appeal. (The chief benefit lost would consist of the fees 
paid to the expensive counsel of Toronto and Montreal who 
conduct most of the appeals.) He says that the day of 
“forcing” our way into world markets is gone. (The word 
used by Mr. Bennett who led the party before it was re- 
juvenated as Progressive was “blasting.”) He is against com- 
pulsory training for the armed forces in time of peace. He 
is against any permanent agency which would unduly cen- 
tralize the influence or increase the rigidity of the Common- 
wealth structure. And he wants a rationalization of industry 
between Canada and the United States which, among other 
things, would give us motor cars in Canada at the same price 
as they cost south of the border. 

But on most issues Mr. Bracken is as carefully balanced 
as Mr. King was ever accused of being. He speaks like a 
Canadian professor of economics who is determined not to 
risk his academic objectivity by committing himself to any 
proposition more specific than the well authenticated one 
that we live in a very complicated world. 

Does he believe in the Imperial preference? The answer 
to that cannot be given till we see what the post-war world 
is like. Has it ever occurred to him that what the British 
nations are willing to do on their imperial preference will 
have a good deal to do with determining what the post-war 
world is like? The preference, he tells us, has benefitted 
Canadian producers in bacon, fruit and lumber (what?— 
not in wheat?) and if we lose it the Canadian government 
must seek compensation through alternative arrangements. 
Does he believe in tariff protection? In an ideal world, no. 
But there are differences of standards of living in our world, 
and “the answer must be determined by what is best for the 
Canadian people as a whole, now and in the future.” Does 
he believe in Canada’s joining the Pan-American Union? 
Not unless she could do so without prejudicing her position 
in the British Commonwealth. In spite of all the discussion 
that has taken place on the topic, he has apparently not 
yet had time to get around to thinking about the question 
of whether joining the P-A Union would prejudice our posi- 
tion in the B.C. And he avoids getting round to thinking 
about it by leaping on the trusty steed which Canadian 
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politicians have always by their side when international 
affairs are under discussion, and riding off in all directions. 
“My conception of Canada’s role in international affairs is 
that of a consistent promoter of such a world federation as 
will have for its chief objective the furtherance of human 
welfare and the banishment of war forever from the earth. 
My conception of Canada’s duty in that role is to be a 
positive, not a negative force . . . (10 lines omitted here) 

. a positive force in increasing the confidence of all other 
nations in the means by which peace and orderly progress 
= be brought to the world.” Boy, page Mr. Mackenzie 

ing. 


We could go on for pages ourselves illustrating how per- 
sistently on nearly every issue Mr. Bracken carefully bal- 
ances a pro against a con. Many commentators have already 
pointed out that on the question of imperial relations it is 
impossible to find any practical difference between the policy 
Mr. Bracken would follow and that which Mr. King has 
actually been following. But he manages to work in a few 


‘sentences to add comfort to his Toronto Tory followers. 


“The present arrangements I regard as inadequate”; though 
he neglects to say what are the “adequate” arrangements that 
should take their place. “Canada should take no steps toward 
further separation from the Commonwealth,” i.e., Mr. King 
or some nefarious person unnamed must have induced us to 
take some steps toward separation in the past. What steps? 
The quizmaster of Maclean’s neglected to question him on 
this point. 

The neatest feat of sidestepping in the whole performance 
comes at the third to last question. Question: “Should 
Canada have her own national flag? Her own national 
anthem?” Answer: “If and when the majority of Canadians 
so desire.” Mr. Bracken might just as well have given this 
answer to about two-thirds of the questions he was asked. 
But he is experienced enough in the art of politics to know 
that when you don’t want to commit yourself you should 
as a rule be more long-winded than this. Brevity is always 
dangerous, both to the man who is trying to say something 
and to the man who is trying not to say something. 


What all this comes to is that the Progressive Conservative 
party under Mr. Bracken’s leadership is not going to commit 
itself to anything in particular on any major controversial 
issue. On the basis of the answers given in Maclean’s a 
Conservative government, if elected in Canada, could do 
absolutely anything and still claim with plausibility that it 
was carrying out Mr. Bracken’s announced policy. Evidently 
they calculate on riding into power on the accumulated un- 
popularity of a Liberal government which has been in office 
for over five years of a world war. 


But there is one point in Mr. Bracken’s statement to which 
we have not given sufficient emphasis. That is the point 
where he refers to the desirability of Canadians being able 
to buy motor cars at American prices. Let him add farm 
implements to motor cars, drop everything else in his plat- 
form, and go to the country on this one simple issue. He 
would sweep every province from the Island to British 
Columbia. True, he would probably lose such seats as 
Oshawa and Windsor, but they are hopelessly CCF anyway. 
And what has Massey-Harris ever done for the country 
except build Hart House for the idle undergraduates of 
Toronto? Mr. Bracken here showed a touch of genius. But 
we suspect that in his months of unemployment since the 
Winnipeg convention he has become so enamored of his 
long dull complicated expositions, of his People’s Charters 
and the like, that he doesn’t realize what a potential political 
genius he is, 
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The Bad Shape of 
Things to Come 


EA Beder 


> THE OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTIC of this war 
is its reactionary nature. Hitler’s new world order turns out 
to be only the old wage slavery in sharper form; Churchill 
shows he is concerned wholly with the maintenance of the 
British Empire; Roosevelt announces he has abandoned the 
New Deal; and Stalin’s pronouncements are only clear to 
the extent that he is careful not to mention the word socialism 
to the warring or defeated nations. By contrast World War 
One was inspiring and revolutionary. Our newspaper 
columnists and radio commentators deluge us with pro- 
phecies on the imminence of world revolution, but alas their 
vistas are no better founded than the Wilsonian dreams of 
“a war to end war.” Shortages and rationing stalk every 
land, but liberal illusions remain in ready supply. 


The Second World War most emphatically does not make 
sense. (What war makes sense? One fought for a progres- 
sive or revolutionary purpose.) It is wholly without mean- 
ing, and on its termination it will be found that none of 
the problems which called for solution prior to its outbreak 
has been solved. None of the social and political problems, 
that is; in the technical sphere of production there will of 
course be a stupendous advance in knowledge and methods, 
all of which can be summarized as an extension of the 
principle of less man hours per unit produced. But this 
advance in turn becomes an added weight to the unsolved 
economic and social problems that plagued us before the 
outbreak of this war. We were already suffering from a 
technique in production which was superior to the produc- 
tive relations that supported it. What we can look forward 
to is a further widening of the gap between these factors 
in society when the war is ended. 


It is true that World War I was a conflict between rival 
imperialisms, that it had no revolutionary aims, that the 
Russian revolution was an unforeseen by-product, and in 
consequence it may appear too soon to classify World War 
II as wholly reactionary and to abandon hope of any pro- 
gressive outcome when the conflict is not yet over. Strange 
things emerge from great wars. There is no neat and settled 
pattern for their termination. But the forces that can be 
marshalled against social change are so much more powerful 
today than they were at the end of the last war, and they 
appear to have assumed such co-ordinated form, that there 
is every reason to believe that “law and order” and “na- 
tional unity” are going to assert themselves with far greater 
“eer when the peace comes than the most lawful or 
orderly or unified person in the democracies expects or de- 
sires. One takes it for granted that the United Nations will 
be victorious over the Axis, but the signs are more and more 
ominous of what a United Nations victory portends. 


What is it we want to see emerge from this war and the 
peace? Or rather, since we have been told that we are 
entering the century of the common man, what is it the 
common man ts? He wants to see a society wherein 


war is made impossible, and he wants also economic security 
along with the peace. In short, he wants social and economic 
changes that are unobtainable in the capitalist world he has 
known, which has given him two great wars within a period 
of twenty-five years and the greatest of depressions in the 
interval. The common man (of the Western World, at any 
tate) is not a social revolutionary in the more intense sense 
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of the term. He does not dream of mounting the barricades, 
of sweeping away the ruling class, of invoking force to gain 
his ends. But he wants something that the existing social 
order cannot give him; he does not know how to change this 
order, yet he wants the fruits of such a change. That is his 
dilemma, that is why he stands confused and almost inarti- 
culate before the impact of this war and the ends for which 
it is being fought. Yet, despite his confusion and his momen- 
tary impotence, subconsciously there is a sort of clarity as 
to the desired end, an instinct that tells him of the right road 
to take, and it is all bound up with social change. 

The Moscow Conference, which broadened into the meet- 
ing at Teheran, is a decision against social change. It is a 
combination of the three powers, the Big Three as they call 
themselves, against social revolution. It is a combination 
for the return of the status quo in Europe. Not the geo- 
graphical status quo, to be sure—here the struggle for 
political advantage is of the fiercest—but the status quo in 
the deeper social sense. No one believes that Teheran settled 
or even examined many of the questions that remain to be 
solved, but it obviously did arrive at a working agreement 
in so far as social and political upheavals in the warring and 
occupied countries of Europe are concerned. 


If the Western Man (which means here mainly the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations) is not a social revolutionary, then 
certainly this does not refer to those who dwell in the 
European cockpit. Their experience of two world wars, civil 
wars, famines, concentration camps, massacres and all the 
rest of it within a quarter of a century has made them ripe 
for social change. They are ready to proceed to a new world 
order of a much more satisfactory sort than Hitler ever 
envisaged, and there was hope in the hearts of common men 
everywhere that the end of this war would produce this 
change. Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Austria—these were 
some of the countries that everyone felt would be truly 
liberated with allied victory. But the liberty they are about 
to enjoy is now made clear to us—the capitalism that pro- 
duced their suffering is now to be restored to them. The 
Big Three will see to that. 


This point has been hammered home loudest of all by 
Mr. Browder in his Madison Square Gardens’ speech (which 
I had the pleasure of hearing). It was not a temporary 
mental aberration on Mr. Browder’s part. He was not drunk. 
He was soberly carrying out the new line that arose from 
the meeting and agreement at Teheran. The communist 
parties everywhere have discovered new beauties in the 
capitalist system they had formerly reviled and condemned. 
National unity, which in the bad old days they called class 
collaboration, is the new gospel that will bring emancipation 
to the working class. 

Here then is proof of the alliance that has been forged at . 
Teheran, an agreement that covers the most important 
sphere of all that affects the post-war world, the social sys- 
tems of the main European nations, an agreement that seeks 
to settle the decisive question of social change. A slim, 
tenuous and even tortuous alliance that will snap with the 
first political ill-wind that blows up between the allies? 
Perhaps, but not so frail as those who think in terms of the 
former ideologies would imagine. The alliance actually cor- 
responds to the relationship of forces between the two great 
capitalist powers and the Soviets. Stalin, because of his 
military power and the proved capacity of his armies, is 
able to demand (and obtain) a great deal from his capitalist 
allies. Undoubtedly the quid pro quo at Teheran was assent 
on the part of his partners to Russian acquisition of the 
Baltic states, part of Finland and Rumania, the pre-war 
division of Poland, great quantities of war supplies, and 
particularly the promise of economic aid after the war. 
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In return Stalin made known to Messrs. Roosevelt and 
Churchill his acquaintance with their penchant for “law and 
order” and “democracy.” He was also acquainted with the 
vast productive resources of the United States. The war 
will not last forever. When it ends the military might fades 
out, the Soviet Union becomes a devastated region. The 
heroic Red armies will be workers and peasants again. Power 
in the post-war world will be represented not by bayonets 
and skilled generals but by machines and instruments of 
production. In this phase it will be the United States that 
will crack the whip. Stalin recognizes this clearly and he 
has chosen his course. That is why it is the American com- 
munists who are loudest in their eulogies of free enterprise. 
That is why it is Browder who has been chosen to set the 
tone for the others. 

It would appear then that a melancholy prospect awaits 
us in the post-war world. We shall see the devastated 
European nations herded back to the capitalism that pro- 
duced their chaos, and we shall see capitalists and com- 
munists in the role of herders. For any communist seizure 
of power would immediately reflect upon Stalin’s good faith 
and bring into jeopardy his position with his allies upon 
whom he depends for post-war assistance in the mighty task 
of rehabilitation. Thus it will be the communist parties who 
will most rigorously put down any attempt at social revo- 
lution in “liberated” Europe, who will make every effort 
to channel it into safe and “democratic” lines. Ironically 
enough this revives an old controversy. We see now how a 
policy of “socialism in one country” is relentlessly trans- 
formed into a policy of “socialism in no other country.” 


Does this preclude all possibility of social revolution after 
the war? Have we entered a new impasse? Are all dreams 
of the common man to be squelched again? Must we go on 
to the slaughter of a third world war for the next opportunity 
to break out of the capitalist shell? I do not think so. I 
believe these developments simply change the venue for 
socialist gains. 

I think it is true enough to say that most of the European 
nations are ripe for revolution, but for reasons outlined here 
we have to rule them out in the immediate post-war period. 
Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Austria will be sealed off 
from social change by allied bayonets, plus UNRRA, plus 
their respective communist parties in the varying combina- 
tions to meet each national situation—a formidable enough 
grouping in all conscience, and one which I believe is power- 
ful enough to achieve its end. There is left in Europe, 
curiously enough, the country which has always been re- 
garded as the home of democracy and which I think might 
be looked upon as a fair prospect in the race for social 
change, particularly as she will be one of the few starters 
permitted to go to the post. It would not be seemly for 
allied bayonets to intervene in any domestic dispute in 
England. The country is not completely dependent upon 
American foods and goods, and the national communist party 
has not attained the sort of importance and power that, say, 
the French C.P. possesses. Accordingly, the forces that make 
for revolution are at least free to operate in England, free 
in the sense that their generation is not scotched in advance. 


Now everyone knows that England is no place for revo- 
lution, that its working class is the most docile in the world, 
its ruling class the most adept, its whole body and structure 
essentially fitted for compromise and tolerance. Neverthe- 
less, if you are of a sporting nature, have a bet down that 
there will be revolution in England within five years after 
the end of this war. Every country in its home propaganda 
has held up to the masses the immense and beneficent changes 
that are going to come about once the war is over, and how 
—this time—all the bloodshed and sacrifices will not be in 
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vain. “This time the common man comes into his own”; 
such is the stirring cry of the propagandists of every political 
persuasion. “This time you can believe us.” 


England is in the tragic position of being unable to make 
good these promises to the common man. What of it? You 
may say, in no country will the promises be made good. 
Unfortunately, then, the first awareness of this, the show- 
down, comes in England. In England the common man will 
first realize how far is the gap between promise and reality. 
He will realize it through the pina! 4 condition of Eng- 
land’s economic relationship with other capitalist nations, 
including the dominions, and the changing form of its social 
and economic ties with the colonies. 

The huge disinvestment that has taken place in British 
holdings, the change from a rentier position to that of a 
debtor nation, imposes an immense burden upon British 
economy which forces it to a disproportionate reliance upon 
export trade. This is not to say that such export trade cannot 
be realized. The requisite volume to cover import needs may 
be attained, but it can only be attained at the cost of the 
standard of living of the working masses. A country that is 
desperate for export markets, that has to export or die, is 
in a crushing vise in a capitalist world. Germany was con- 
fronted with this situation after the last war; it finally pro- 
duced fascism. Faced with the fact that the real post-war 
world means harder work, longer hours, smaller wages, a 
whole series of frustrations, the British working-class will 
lose its docility and flair for compromise, and take on a 
flair for unsuspected action. Quantity will change into 
quality, the pile of broken promises and accumulated dis- 
illusion with the whole social and political system. (This is 
already realized in certain quarters, and explains the recent 
speeches of Smuts and Halifax. As a recompense for British 
disinvestment and urgent export need, they seek the addition 
of political units to the British Empire which means also 
additional economic territory.) 

So that the glib phrases we hear on every side about the 
world revolution that is already in the making may take the 
form of a first realization in England, much of course to 
the horror of those who are most active in spreading these 
glittering generalities. They are liable to be better prophets 
than they know, and very much upset at the outcome. 

Social revolution in Britain, besides being a disturbing 
element to a capitalist world, also poses a problem of greatest 
magnitude to Britain itself. How is a socialist Britain to 
exist? A socialist state can utilize to the full its resources 
but it cannot conjure from the air certain foods and raw 
materials it does not produce. The classic way is through 
an exchange of products with other countries; we know the 
terrible urgency of export for a capitalist Britain. How will 
socialism remedy this situation? 

The political developments in Canada of recent years 
may have a profound bearing on this question. A social 
revolution in Britain would need as a first consequence the 
aid of a country that could furnish food and raw materials 
without taking a cash-on-the-line attitude or insisting on 
a perfect exchange balance. Over the next five years there 
is a possibility in Canada of a CCF government and this 
might synchronize with social change in Britain. If it did, 
the problem would be a long way toward being solved, for 
the war has already developed the mechanism of giving aid 
to an ally. We saw that we could do this to the tune of a 
billion dollars annually and no one went hungry or unclothed 
on that account. Presumably a CCF government would 
look upon the struggle for a socialist Britain as of equal 
importance to a war against Hitler. Thus there could be a 
most favorable conjuncture over the next few years. Also 
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the reciprocal benefits of such a conjuncture should not be 
minimized. 

There is a great deal of discussion and curiosity as to the 
degree of socialization a CCF government might embark 
upon. There is bound to be a struggle between the minim- 
alists and the maximalists as to the size of the socialized 
area. A social revolution in Britain would send the political 
thermometer climbing high in Canada, and help to decide a 
number of these questions. 


Lest We Forget 
Latin America 
Virginia Swing 


ParRT 2 
THE BOLIVARIAN REPUBLICS 


> THESE ARE CALLED SO because they were the first 
to be freed by the great Liberator, Simon Bolivar, and for 
some time were united as Greater Colombia. 


Venezuela suffered for nearly 30 years under the tyranny 
of Juan Vicente Gomez, and many Venezuelans made their 
home in Canada during that period, so that our country is 
somewhat known there. The present government is much 
more liberal, but the country still suffers an extremely high 
cost of living, and the oil companies have created a certain 
amount of resentment toward foreign interests. These have 
most of their refineries on the Dutch islands of Aruba and 
Curacao in order to escape payment of too many taxes to 
Venezuela. 

Colombia prides herself on her culture, and claims that 
Bogota is the Athens of America, although we should prob- 
ably call it the Boston of South America because the Bogo- 
teno affects the same type of Old-Country accent and has the 
same flair for literature. South Americans say a sonnet is 
as good as a birth certificate in obtaining a Colombian pass- 
port! This is said to give an idea of the pride of the 
Colombians, and not to disparage their genuine interest in 
cultural matters. Colombia has one of the largest popula- 
tions in South America, being almost as populous as Canada. 
Imperial Oil, through International Petroleum, has large 
holdings in the country. 

Ecuador was anciently an Incan dominion, and later a 
dependency of the Vicekingdom of Peru, but during the wars 
of independence, the government of Quito gained its inde- 
pendence before the ‘“Neo-Goths” of Lima. Therefore, it 
became a part of the Republic of Greater Colombia. In 
1830, after Bolivar’s plans to federate the Americas had 
failed, Ecuador withdrew from Colombia, and has since 
maintained a precarious independence from her old enemy, 
Peru. She is able to do this now because she has ceded the 
United States naval rights in the Galapagos Islands and at 
Guayaquil, her chief port. Ecuador is a small, poverty-ridden 
republic astride the equator, as its name indicates, but its 
climate is improved by the altitude of its mountains, some 
of which are among the world’s highest volcanoes. 


PERU 


In many ways, Peru resembles Mexico in her history and 
population, but she differs from Mexico in her outlook, 
which has been consistently conservative if not reactionary. 

Peru, although the farthest part of the American mainland 
from Spain, was the last centre of resistance by the Old- 
Country forces. This was due to two reasons: the peculiar 
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character of Peruvian feudalism, and the fewer numbers of 
English, French and United States ships which called at 
Callao bringing the ideas and influence of those countries. 

The former has meant the persistence of military and 
feudal governments in the country, although Haya de la 
Torre has a movement called Aprism (APRA or the Peruvian 
American Revolutionary Alliance) which has much the same 
program as the Mexican Revolution, especially concerning 
the return of the land to those who till it, and rights for 
the Quechua-speaking Indians. 

Most Peruvian intellectuals live in exile, but Haya de la 
Torre continues in seclusion in Lima, refusing to follow his 
adherents abroad; he says he is thus a living hostage so that 
the government cannot take too repressive measures against 
the masses, who would spring into revolt at any sign from 
him. He will not call a revolution, however, because he does 
not believe in bloodshed; but his popularity is such that if 
honest elections were called tomorrow in Peru, he would 
become president overnight. Haya de la Torre is a strange 
and fascinating personality amidst the often bloody figures 
in most Latin American politics. 

Canada has an interest here through the International 
Petroleum Company, and many Canadians have lived in the 
oil districts of Northern Peru. 


BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY 

Although enemies, and although the first country is moun- 
tainous and the other a lowland, these countries have much 
in common. They both have reactionary military govern- 
ments which have led them into war against each other; 
they are under Argentine influence; and finally, they have 
a very high percentage of pure Indian blood in their popu- 
lation. 

In the 1860’s Paraguay was almost entirely wiped out in 
a disastrous war against Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina, 
which had been brought on by the dictatorship of Dr. 
Francia. Paraguayans are more warlike than the Bolivians. 
Paradoxically, many Canadian Mennonites settled in Para- 
guay to escape military service after the last war. 

Because of the high plateau and the impassive character 
of Bolivia’s inhabitants, she has sometimes been called the 
Tibet of America. In Spanish times Bolivia was called Upper 
Peru, but she was proclaimed independent like Ecuador, and 
renamed after the Great Liberator. Unfortunately, only her 
name has been symbolic of freedom, for Bolivia’s wealth lies 
in her mines, and since the days of Potosi and the Spanish 
galleons, she has been exploited mercilessly. * 

Recently tin has replaced silver as her chief article of 
export, and this has had great repercussions in the present 
war because of the conquest of Malaya. The biggest mag- 
nate is Simon Patino, an Indian who has married his family 
into European nobility. . 

The Bolivian affair is the result of labor discontent. ‘he 
mine owners wanted an increase in the price of tin from the 
United States, but they would not guarantee to pass the 
increase along to the miners, who lived under wretched condi- 
tions. This gave German agents a fertile field for agitation, 
and during a strike last year, an unknown number of miners 
were shot by the military. The Nazis and Falangists saw 
that news of this incident was widely circulated throughout 
Latin America, and pinned the blame for it on the United 
States. As a result, discontent mounted in the country, and 
the Argentine coup of last June brought matters to a head. 

What has happened since has been inevitable, and we 
must not be hoodwinked by a Bolivian (or Argentine) pro- 
testation of solidarity with the United Nations: the Bolivian 
coup was a fascist coup, although it was aided by discontented 
and desperate (because we had abandoned them) leftist 
groups, as were similar coups in other countries like Germany. 
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Yet the result is inevitable: unless we can guide Bolivia back 
to sincere democracy, she will probably end in a war against 
Chile for a seaport on the Pacific. 


BRAZIL 

Brazil is very different from the rest of South America 
for many reasons. In the first place, Brazilians speak Portu- 
guese, and secondly, they draw no color line. Thomas Buckle, 
in his History of Civilization, has also described the lush- 
ness of Brazil against the aridness of the Pacific coast of 
South America, and thus explained its apparent difficulty in 
getting started, and its wealth later on. Among the countries 
of America, it is exceeded in population only by the United 
States, and in area only by Canada. [n all of South America. 
French rather than Spanish and Portuguese modern culiure 
has been uppermost, and Brazil’s motto Ordem e Prozres: 
(Order and Progress) is taken from Comte. 

In the nineteenth century, Brazil was a liberal empire, but 
since 1889 she has been a republic. Brazilian politics have 
consisted of a jockeying for power between politicians of the 
state of Minas Geraes (north and east of Rio de Janeiro) 
and those of Sao Paulo; but the present president, Getulio 
Vargas, is a compromise candidate who was formerly gov- 
ernor of the extreme southern state of Rio Grande do Sul. 
He has had to fight both parliamentary Brazilians and the 
outright fascist Integralists, but he has established his non- 
parliamentary and corporative Estado Novo (New State) on 
the model of Salazar in Portugal. 

Several of Vargas’ military staff, especially General Dutra, 
have been accused of being pro-German, and Brazil’s entry 
into the war on our side has been laid to opportunism and 
the desire to profit from lend-lease supplies. However, her 
contribution in the naval sphere has been considerable, and 
shortly we may feel it in the military. 

Brazil, because of the differences we have mentioned be- 
tween her and the rest of Latin America, feels isolated from 
Spanish America, and is very likely to form a powerful 
alliance with the United States. In any event, it is well for 
Canada to remain on good terms with her. Brazilian Trac- 
tion is the chief Canadian company operating there now. 
The development of her heavy industry is perhaps the most 
portentous omen of her future. 


ARGENTINA 

This country needs little comment, except the caution not 
to be taken in by any apparent change of policy by the 
present government. Only an outright restoration of consti- 
tutional government will be sufficient to inspire confidence 
in a turn in Argentina policy. 

Argentina has suffered from dictatorships off and on for 
over a century, and the present one is no novelty. She is a 
country of vast estates, and this explains the reason for past 
events, the landowners selling their produce through all sorts 
of political weather to anyone who can pay cash and carry it. 

The Argentina mentality is interesting, for it is much like 
that of the United States, since the country is formed of 
numerous immigrants of all stocks (though these are all 
white Europeans). In fact, it is a tragedy that we have had 
to fall out with the country that is most like North America 
in spirit, and only because we did not cultivate the right 
classes. 

These immigrants have quickly dropped their old nation- 
alities and become intensely Argentine, but like a snake 
which has shed one skin and still has not grown another, they 
are very touchy about their national pride. This, despite a 
fair middle class and a good-sized and formerly well- 
organized trade union, has left Argentina the prey of nation- 
alists. 
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This applied particularly to the military groups, who have 
been intriguing for years throughout all South America and 
have recently become increasingly jealous of the growing 
strength of what they consider the mulatto republic of Brazil. 
Now they have suddenly realized that they are only the 
second nation in South America, and therefore their last hope 
is to group a bloc of discontented powers around them: 
Paraguay, Bolivia, and Peru because they are military 
powers, too. Later Uruguay and Chile could be swamped 
in the same way as Germany overpowered Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, and Holland. 

The Germans, Italians, and Spaniards have viewed this 
“Greater Argentina” with sympathy. The Spanish especially 
deserve watching in the future, as it will be via them that 
information will leak out of Europe, just as now they are the 
Nazi couriers between those countries which have already 
broken with the Axis. Great forces are at play in this game, 
and it will take all our vigilance for 10 or 20 years to make 
certain that Argentina is not a new breeding ground for 
fascism. 


CHILE AND URUGUAY 

Although separate geographically, these countries are 
grouped together as the most advanced countries of all 
South America. Indeed, with Mexico and Costa Rica, they 
are the most worthy of our attention. 

Montevideo, in Uruguay, prides itself in being the “left 
bank” of the Rio de la Plata in geography and in spirit, and 
it, like Chile, has been the refuge of many exiles from Argen- 
tine tyranny. Uruguay was originally a buffer state between 
Argentina and Brazil, and like many buffers, she has gained 
a personality of her own. Vice-President Guani is active in 
the cause of democracy, and founded the Committee for the 
Political Defense of the Continent. United States forces were 
obliged to move into Uruguay during January of this year in 
order to forestall an Argentine coup to take over the little 
country. 

Chile, as everybody knows, is a geographical freak. With 
her lone coastline, she is the most sea-minded of all South 
America, being like Norway in this respect. She has been 
compared to New Zealand in her social legislation. Her first 
president, Bernardo O’Higgins, was of Irish stock, and Lord 
Cochrane was her first admiral, so her connection with the 
British Isles is strong, and has been reinforced by immigra- 
tion. However, culturally, like most of Latin America, she 
is more akin to modern France. 

Before the last war, nitrates were her chief industry, and 
Valparaiso was a great port on the trip around the Horn. 
However, the development of synthetic nitrates for the manu- 
facture of explosives, and the building of the Panama Canal 
brought on a crisis. She is now the world’s second producer 
of copper, since the industry has been developed by American 
copper interests. 

The depression forced Chile into developing small con- 
sumer industries and setting up pulp mills (which do not yet 
supply all her needs), and into passing advanced social 
legislation. She now has a plan to electrify the country in a 
vast hydro scheme, and Canadian engineers might help her 
in this, because Chile does not want to be tied down by the 
excessive demands of foreign capital, and parts of Canada 
have a sound tradition of state ownership in this field. 

Canada would do well to work along with Chile, for she 
has many of our problems, and would be an ideal terminus 
of any postwar shipping line running from either our East or 
our West coasts. She would be very co-operative in helping 
us open such lines, or in any other ventures we might desire 
to undertake. 
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and the rustred encampment on the gravel shoal 


Poem on Canada with the glow of phosphorous from its deep drowned fire: 


suppose it then, with its strange and primitive stillness 
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one did what one could. The best was competition, 

the winds particular, men against the sky, 

the merchandise ordered. One was good at those things. 

Sometimes one regretted the idyllic relations 

and there were even those who talked for poetry 

as Wolfe—before he died at Quebec 

“T had rather etc. than take it,” he said 

but, as the curfew tolled the knell of parting day, 

he performed his historical function, and he was dead. 

Others have also thought “the Pen is mightier than the 
Sword” 

or “colonies are provincial” but always there were 

the things to be got; to be more particular 

one thousand six hundred Beaver skins (for Europe’s hats), 

six thousand Lynx pelts, five hundred (superfine) Buffalo 
robes, 

a quantity of castorum. And if one despaired 

of the cutthroat pace, the raccoon and fox in the traps, 

the pemmican on the trail, one could give the job up— 

go native perhaps or become a Scottish laird. 


And so a long paddle, a hard road 
sweat blinding one. 
On the brave heart’s investment 
of energy sun’s summer interest 
pouring in palm, the finery of sex 
and, cyclical, the slump of Fall—the leaves 
devalued in their cashier’s grilles—the boom 
of early thaw. Spring and the luxury trades! 
Powders and pollens brimming in the heart’s 
expanding market, August’s mounting price 
and far off thunder over crazy buying 
of love, ‘eternal moments,’ gilt edged stock 
as fine and faithiess as the goldenrod. 
To own all this and then to own all Winter’s 
waspish gazette, from the first August rumors 
to the inflation ot maples, the scarlet spending, till 
the empty safe, the shot of ice. And then 
be tragic Hamlet, damned, Tory with death. 
And so a hard and individual road 
from the Portage de la Roche Capitaine to the Décharge of 
the Trou 
with the water oftentimes awkward in channels and guts 
of the pointed rocks, the oldest in the world: 
a competition of hearts, a cruel journey: 
the rapids of Matawoen a fierce lace 
and Lake Nipissing a tough blue 
and the beautiful hills cracking adventurous muscles. 
And the Portage Pin de Musique and Mauvais de Musique, 
many lost there, crushed by canoes, 
and the Turtle, one thousand, five hundred and thirteen 
paces. 
The far-flung heart in many awkward and beautiful 
places and awkward beautiful waters before 
they chose, at Grande Portage, from the pork-eaters 
those who must go upon the western journey, 
the winterers to the river of the rainy lake. 
And the North was. With winter the snow came. 
Whole folios of it. Yet nothing written 
except one thing, a bleak expectancy— 
the possible with its strenuous shade of whiteness, 
where an intuition almost without equipment 
could trek into the faint wind of the future, 
getting its silence on the single track. 
And the land was. And the Aurora came. 
O then below the pale and famished lights 
whose powder tremors and electric gales 
hurled from the terrible fluted rays, 
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the will hurt in the breast. For these 

lights can illumine nothing but the spirit, 

not lights but sketches of light, 

naked, distant, uncertain, 

to watch whose glacial radiance is an effort 
never a peace, which to except 

is to be lone, lost in the spirit’s hunger. 

And the land was. But locked in all its lakes, 
the land unseen. Although 

by many needled tracks and snowy trails, 
across tough ridges and down distances 

of a green fatigue—in valleys of the yawn— 
on plains spreading diffusion of desire— 
discovered by a failure, 

by the great captains of human weakness. 
And the land was. And the people did not take it. 


Wide was the land. 
And North. 

My Aunt bought lakes— 
Aunt Hildegarde, living on Lincoln Terrace, 
one of the genteel poor, unmarried, 
playing at patience, stroked those cards 
whose red is scarlet as the tongues of lovers 
or as the autumn maples, with their dogs’ tongues— 
remembered the years in Ottawa, a Brockville childhood, 
and sometimes opened the close cedar drawer 
under the knicknacks between the aspidistras 
and showed me the deed. Crumpled it was and dusty— 
deed to five thousand acres no one had ever seen 
and three lakes, all unnamed. 

Aunt Hildegarde 
had bought this stake in natural Canada 
for a thousand dollars, timber and all. 


I thought, as a child would, of her trees, her birds 

her streams, her little glaciers and her thaws 

and of the beavers of Aunt Hildegarde. 

When, as sometimes happened, she grew severe 

I dreamt how seriously across her boundaries 

a moose had stepped, and stood there gentle and grim. 
In Spring she smiled as all her birds returned. 

In Summer dozed, consulting butterflies— 

an old lady, with a muskeg all her own. 

It does not sleep. Maybe the Indians cross it 

as shadows slur her features when she nods ’ 

by the parlor fire, reading the Globe and Mail. 

When she sleeps, I thought, beside her medicine bottles, 
When I grew older, I thought of those lakes as mirrors 
in which Aunt Hildegarde had never seen herself— 
brisk pits to show her soul and Canada’s. 

And, as a matter of fact, she often declared 

she’d visit them one day. But she never did. 

A cancer engrossed her, she grew thin and died. 

Her lawyers, they say, had a hell of a time 

trying to sell that marvelous empty 

neck of the woods that no one had ever seen. 

And the land was. And the people did not take it. 


SEcTION III—THE Country STILL UNPOSSESSED 


Though Champlain looked in it for the Lilies of France 
and Laval looked in it for the Wounds of Christ, 

and the holy sisters found its winters chaste 

while the merchants, with the Hurons gliding about it, 
declared it merry with flies and mad with waste: 

and the Jesuit Fathers wrote of it in Relations, 
sprinkling the holy water which always froze 

and a boy climbed over the Quebec stockade 
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and stared at it too long—and it chipped his nose. 
Then, chased by his wife, Frontenac bowed to it 

with the silver of Montmorency in his hand, 

walking in the blue water as on a parquet 

swept by a foam of girls, in his native land 

with military honors to beat the band: 

but the Iroquois looked in it for a priest to fry— 

a string of red hot hatchets about his neck— 

while the glory of God and brandy and beads to buy 
enriched the pioneer seigneurs of Quebec. 


And the explorers found in it new trails to begin 

and Wolfe stood there, and felt his receding chin. 

But, despite the priests, the North could beat their bible 
(enormous, vague and louder than all their prayers) 
where the bearded bear would prophesy like Isaiah 

and the grey wolves howl—moon haloes on their hairs— 
in the pulpit rocks. Or, in ikons of their lairs, 

burned those red eyes unlit by any priest, 

while down the Gothic glades there bellowed a moose 
of agony size, with a crown of thorns like Christ. 


And, despite the traders, despite the coureurs de bois 

and the voyageurs, and those who slung canals 

and fastened bridges above them, or sharpened their dreams 
to the wizened and hungry winter of the rails 

westward, forever—or fenced and festooned the miles, 
this Laurentide land, boosted with waterpower 

and blown from the North, was greater and grander by far. 
There, grimy with toil, the lightning dipped like a miner 
to dig in the precious ores with a pointed flash 

while high in their secret mountans the magnet lakes 
drew shining up their loyalties of fish. 


And despite the fever in land or timber or wheat, 
the country remained, and the people looked into it. 


And Mackenzie looked in it for electoral rights 

and the popular will, but all that he could see 

was Governor Head who was quite prepared to fight 
‘the low-bred antagonist democracy’— 

‘I would publicly promulgate, let they come if they dare!’ 
the Governor said (a man with important curls, 

with a scheming brain but a fine crisp head of hair 
and tight thin lips and eyes that glazed like pearls). 
Mackenzie, five times elected and five denied, 
prepared ‘to fight it out, appealed to the South, 

and smiling ‘wiped his seditious little mouth’— 

blood ran in Toronto’s snow and the people died. 
And Papineau looked in it for the popular will 

and was beaten back: with trumpets Lord Durham came 
and saw division and graft, dissension and spoil, 

and wrote his notes and left, a dying man: 

And in it looked the Fathers of Confederation, 
profits and ‘progress’ all that they could know— 

the bourgeois midwives of a new-born nation— 

from cold colony to empty dominion, so— 

yet laid the ground where greater changes grow. 


And Riel, not mad. Pas fou. At his own trial 

forsook what his lawyers said and madness forever 
and claimed the great dignity of the conscious will 

for what he had said and done on the Red River 

for freedom and the Metis. Gave up his right 

to pardon. Was ordered hanged as a traitor. 

But they say his body made a great wound in the air 
and God damn the English judge that put him there! 
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And Laurier looked at it, in the time of war, 
and thought of a national future, and died before. 


And the factories built. And the companies seizing the 
forests, 

the companies burning wheat in the prairie dust, 

the fortunes solemn as coal or fancy as water 

while the Regina dead are specks in the Golden West, 

only by hunger published and soon dismissed. 

But the unions formed. The gradual molding of labor 

in crisis and slump, the logic that hunger inspired— 

while over their heads the land was wavy with leisure 

and lakes were shining days that no one explored. 


SECTION IV—THE RIVER 


Wide is the land. 
The landfall. 

Sprawling here 
your soft and teeming contacts, history! 
A flood of access welters from the gulf 
past Anticosti . . . Gaspe. Thrones of waves 
deftly supply the lost, the empty: kingdoms: 
authorities advance: super-marine 
occasions tatter round the toes of kids. 
Under their salty angels the dead bob. 
A river is as woundable as glass 
and simmers softly on the morning light 
danger as well as hope, its edges raw 
with clots and festers on the fancy water .. . 
drains . . . rainbows—something no one can keep clean. 
And this as well in gleaming lateral 
connects with lakes and rails, connects, resumes, 
becomes redundant and no more than rut 
glutting itself. A river is not our country. 
West is the land. 

The passage is 

Saint Lawrence... 
The horns of ‘.amouraska sound tonight 
and pasturing the fog the sea-bloomed bells 
resound and rock your cliffs, sad Saguenay! 
Angels and ghosts, traitors and submarines. 
In summer like a lust’s dear avenue 
the inflamed water has docked a treachery 
by a hollow wharf. Such ease is dangerous, 
such brightness has the very look of luck. 
For, greedy here, the’soft deceit of keels 
skimmed on the sonnets of the weed, dissolved 
your rhyming water-beds, O Pelerins, 
shadowed these stanzas of the pebble shoal 
but left unread the hills’ slow noble cantos. 


Here came the immigrant, wheat in his eyes, 

with arms stretched wide to grasp its kissing tops 

and was betrayed; here the remittance man, 

cocky with mountains, came: and here, aghast, 

the Jew set up his city attitude, 

his groceries and sorrow in spiritual bags. 

Below, the faithful salmon focused home. 

Quebec . . . Lights stacked, while cannon with foul mouths, 
gagging on cellophane, gasp in the air 

that’s dollar crisp—trade-marked with history. 


Is it the railway then, is it the river 

you hear—when locked in bedroom like a cyst 
you would prepare sleep’s terrible piety, 
tossing in Montreal? That sheet you draw 
smells of the soot and salt of the continent, 
the foghorns swell your pillow and the train’s 
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desperate sister whistle sobs for land. 

You lie, and lean upon your river arms 

a mouth adrift, fat as a bale with sleep 

and on your railway arms the freight of your head 
you lean. The wall is dry. Yet you hear water. 
Sometimes you thrust your naked leg, an oar, 

and seem to steer with it. The while you slip 
cross Canada (West is the land)—you sleep 

in shoals and shallows of the southern shore, 

up by Tourmente, and cough and turn, and you 
are loose upon Superior, or make 

narrow with bones through the canals to snore 
your black head past the prairies, gold upon gold, 
and all unrealised. Sometimes half wake 

and shout and there the Rockies, leap upon leap, 
rear their percussive clouds—moan then and fall 
to those Pacific sands wet with their girls. 

Such the soft motor of your sleep to drift 

the horizontal of the flaccid dream 

which you call commerce. Which is private death. 
West is the land. And North. And no one goes. 


Section V—CoLtp CoLLoquy 


What are you .. .? they ask, in wonder. 
And she replies in the worst silence of all her words: 
I am Candida with the cane wind. 


What are you. ..? they ask again, their mouths full of 


m, 
their a full of the worst silence of the worst winter in a 
hundred years 
and the frames of their faces chipped round the skaters’ 
picture— 
what are you. . . ? they ask. 
And she replies: I am the wind that wants a flag. 
I am the mirror of your picture 
until you make me the marvel of your life. . 
Yes, I am one and none, pin and pine, snow and slow, 
America’s attic, an empty room, 
a something possible, a chance, a dance 
that is not danced. A cold kingdom. 


Are you a dominion of them? they ask, scurrying 

home on streetcars, skiing the hill’s shoulder 

and hurrying where the snow is heaping colder and colder. 
Are you a dominion of them? they ask. 

Most loyal and empirical, she says, in ice ironic, 

and subject of the king’s most gratuitous modesty, she says. 
What do you do then? 

Lumbering is what I do and whitening is what I wheat, 
but I am full of hills and sadness; 

snow is where I drift and wave my winds 

and as silence my doom, distance is my dream. 

Mine are the violet tones of the logs in rivers, 

my tallness is the tallness of the pines and the grain elevators 
tubular by the scarps of coal, at Quebec. 

My caves are the caves of ice but also the holes of Cartier 
where the poor squat, numb with winter, 

and my poverty is their rags and the prairies’ drought. 


What is the matter then . . . ? they ask, and some are in- 


different, 


What is the matter then . . . ? they ask. 


The matter is the sections and the railways, she replies, 
and the shouting lost by the way and the train’s whistle 
like wild-life in the night. 

The matter is the promise that was never taken, she replies, 
above your heads the cool land giant air 
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and the future aching round you like an aura— 
land of the last town and the distant point, 
land of the lumber track losing itself 

petering out in the birches, the half-wish 
turning back in the wastes of winter or slums 
and the skiers lovely and lonely upon the hills 
rising in domes of silence. The matter is 

the skiers, she replies, athletically lonely, 
drowsed in their delight, who hunt and haunt 
the centers of their silence and excitement: 
finding the cirrus on the high sierras 

sluice down the dangers of their dear content— 
the matter is being lost in a dream of motion 
as larks are in their lights, or bees and flies 
glued on the humpbacked honey of summertime. 
What should we do then, what should we do . . . ? they ask, 
out of the factories rattling a new war, 

on all the Sundays time has rocked to motion. 

What should we do then ...? they ask, English and 
French, 

Ukrainians, Poles, Finns, at drugstore corners 

of streets extended to the ultimate seas 

of their defended but ambiguous city. 


Suffer no more the vowels of Canada 

to speak of miraculous things with a cleft palate— 
let the Canadian 

with glaciers in his hair, straddle the continent, 
in full possession of his earth and north, 

dip down his foot and touch the New York lights 
or stir the vegetable matter of the Bahamas 
within the Carib gutter. Let 

the skiers go with slogans of their eyes 

to crowd a country whose near neighborhood’s 
the iron kindness of the Russian coasts— 
through deserts of snow or dreary wastes of city, 
the empty or the emptily crowded North. 


And see, she says, the salmon pointing home 
from the vast sea, the petalled plethora 

and unplumbed darkness of the sea, she says: 
gliding along their silvery intuitions 

like current on its cables, volt upon volt, 
to flash at last, sparking the mountain falls 
of Restigouche—spawning a silver million. 


Q. Ballad for Plains. 


We are the grasses of desire, 

Tossed by the winds, swimming in the wild winds, 
Tossed by the winds along the plains. 

We are the grasses wrought in fire, 

Burning under suns, in a furnace cast by suns, 
Burned by the suns along the plains 


We are the grasses of long pain, 

Driven by the snows, whipped by flails of snow, 
Driven by the blizzards of the plains. 

We are the grasses of disdain, 

Spurning winds of fate we cast for rains of chance, 
Spurning drought and death along the plains. 


Gordon Babineau. 





We are pleased to inform our readers that the article on 
Stephen Vincent Benet by Lois Darroch, in our May, 1943, 
issue has won third prize in the Canadian Women’s Press 
Club Contest. 
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The Jolly Song 
Mary Tides 


» “PLACE FOR ONE, Madam!” The dining car conductor 
beckoned politely. Emma moved forward, but before she 
could reach the vestibule to the diner a fluffy girl squeezed 
in ahead of her. She should have been sensible enough to 
bring a lunch—the aisles were crammed with passengers 
waiting to be fed. Leaning against a seat to steady herself 
from the pushing crowd behind her, she looked down into 
the face of a soldier. 

“A pistol-packing mama for sure,” he said, pointing to 
the fluffy miss. The other three soldiers in the seat smiled 
at her. They were all eating good robust-looking sandwiches. 

Emma smiled back. The three dapper lieutenants who 
were jammed against the opposite seat glanced at her, then 
turned their sober eyes on the soldiers. Emma had not been 
long out of convent and was not used to travelling. She was 
on her way from Montreal to take a job in a munition plant 
near Toronto, and her mother had warned her against ac- 
cepting overtures from strangers. Mamma was very strict. 

The mischievous eyes of the French-Canadian soldier held 
hers so steadily that she could feel the red running into her 
cheeks. She felt like speaking to this quartette of soldiers— 
they were from her home city—but she was afraid lest she 
compromise her compatriots before the three important 
young officers who were standing stiff with eyes ahead. There 
was such a thing as military etiquette. 

“Terrible! Standing like this,” complained one of the 
young officers. His voice had the quality of authority. The 
other lieutenants nodded in agreement. “He will be a general 
some day,” thought Emma to herself. 

“The successful army marches on her stomach? Is that 
not so, Paul?” 

“So I ’ave heard, Louis,” said Paul, stuffing a half sand- 
wich into his mouth. 

“I wish just once I am the officer. I would wish to eat 
in the first-class diner.” Louis sighed vastly. “But! When I 
am the brigadier? One dining car all for myself.” 

A smile crinkled Emma’s mouth and the passengers in the 
seats around the soldiers grinned understandingly. Emma 
glanced sideways to see if this sly crack had tickled the ribs 
of the lieutenants. No? Goodness, thought Emma to herself, 
they regard themselves as Tritons among the minnows. 

“Alouette . . . Alouette .. .” Louis’ clear voice rang 
through the car and those of his companions joined in 
harmony. Other soldiers and the passengers began tapping 
time and singing more or less out of tune. Stony indifference 
from the nice-looking young lieutenants. 

“Nothing like the light heart and the jolly song, eh?” 

Louis’ puckish grin rested on Emma. 

A passenger pushed his way along the aisle. “Smoke?” he 
said, offering his packet of cigarettes to the soldiers. 

“Thanks, Monsieur. The song, the pleasantness, it makes 
for the great unity, the cement, the mosiac, n’est ce pas?” 
said Louis, transferring his roguish eyes to the back of the 
frigid lieutenants. 

“You've said it, soldier!” agreed the passenger. “By golly, 
isn’t that a fact?” 

“Well, Monsieur, we will smoke these cigarettes, then we 
will sing while these neglected farms pass by.” Louis waved 
to the window, “The English-Canadians, Monsieur, they do 
not sincerely cultivate their farms as we do in Quebec. Look 
at that place—and such fine land!” 
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The coach giggled. “There is an English phrase, ‘We shall 
not look upon his (their) like again’,” said Louis, his eyes 
dancing on the backs of the correct lieutenants. A vast 
laugh ran through the coach. 


“When we win and present this war to our country, Paul, 
I mean to find me a good sweet mademoiselle . . . Alouette 
. . -” Louis glanced slyly at Emma who, crowded against his 
seat had no way to look. Her cheeks were crimsoning again, 
embarrassed by her thoughts. She had been thinking, “Are 
his happy hours numbered?” and admiring his nice voice 
and sleek black hair. 

“The sandwich, Mademoiselle? Too much standing is not 
good. I know, me, from the drill, the march, the standing 
to attention . . . take this seat.” Louis began tossing his 
dunnage into the luggage rack. 

“Thank you,” said Emma. She looked about her at the 
— passengers. She sat down. She accepted the sand- 
wich. 

“It is not much, the sandwich—the head-cheese and the 
economy dressing, but it is good because my mother fixed 
it.” The passengers were at this time as one big happy 
family, all but the lieutenants whose dignity had not relaxed 
for one unified smile. ““Yanke Doodle, Yanke Doodle. . .” 
someone started up in such a croaky voice that a rival per- 
former drowned him out with “Oh, my home is on the prairie 
in among the golden grain . . .” 

Said Louis: ‘“Co-operation—that is the happy word, 
Mademoiselle. The good fellowship, the song from the heart 
—that is what our country needs. And the unity. French 
soldier and English soldier, the lovely woman—all in happy 
companionship. For this we fight. This unity that the 
foreign nations have never in all their long history achieved. 
Hear that?” 

“Merrily we roll along, roll along . . .” 

“They are what the English call, ‘going to town,’ eh 
Louis?” said Paul. 

“Yes,” said Louis, “we are thoroughly united on this 
train—all but,” he glanced at the handsome young officers. 

“. . . Up in the heights of sunshine . . .” 

“Come, Paul, we will drown that fellow out with his Rocky 
Mountain hiking song. We will give him the ski song of 
Quebec. We will give our friends Abdul . . . Put that pistol 
down . . . pistol-packing Mama, put that pistol down . . .” 

“You see, Mademoiselle, what the happy song starts? I 
cannot get my voice in at all now. You see how we are 
getting on—with this Canadian unity? One of your sand- 
wiches, Paul, for the Mademoiselle. I will go to the diner 
and secure for her the cup of good C.P.R. coffee,” said Louis. 

“Three! Room for three!” called the steward, holding up 
three fingers. The. lieutenants advanced correctly into the 
diner. Louis followed them. 

“He must make the fun, that Louis. He was like that, 
I hear, at his college,” said Paul. 

“Is he a student?” asked Emma, overcoming her shyness. 

“Louis has the honor degree in philosophy from the Uni- 
versity of Montreal, Mademoiselle.” 

“And you are from the University, too?” 

“T have the law degree from Laval, Mademoiselle, 
Paul. 

“A chocolate, Miss?” said a woman, handing the box of 
candies over the heads of the people in the aisle. 

“Oh, thank you.” 

Louis returned with his enamel cup full of steaming coffee. 
“T am right about the unity, the good fellowship, Made- 
moiselle. Those supreme young lieutenants—they are learn- 
ing. They are at the table with that pistol-packing mama 
that took your place in the line.” 


” said 
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DOMINION OF THE NORTH, A HISTORY OF 
CANADA: Donald Grant Creighton; Thomas Allen 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.); pp. 535; $4.50. 


| For many years there has been a demand in Canada from 


~ 


teachers and others for a general interpretative Canadian 

history. An answer to this demand is provided by Professor 
| Creighton’s brilliantly written and admirably balanced 
| volume which takes full advantage of the wealth of research 
_ carried out by Canadian historians in the past twenty-five 

years. 

In vivid and lucid prose Professor Creighton describes 
Canada’s story: the fur-trading empire of the French, the 
defeat of French political control, the replacement of the 
fur-trading empire by one based on lumber and wheat, the 

, problems created in the mid-nineteenth century by Britain’s 
transition to free-trade, the impact of the American Civil 

War and American expansionism upon Canada, the achieve- 

ment of Confederation and the rounding out of Canadian 
_ nationhood. 

The volume is notable not only for its material but also 
for its style. The author’s previous work, The Commercial 
Empire of the St. Lawrence, has been criticized as too purple. 
This reviewer thinks that the criticism was exaggerated. 
However, in Dominion of the North, the purple has been 
toned down and in its place is an urbane, yet vigorous style 
which gains in impressiveness because of its greater modera- 
_ tion. This is well illustrated by the description of French- 
| Canadian society: — 

“It was a somnolent, sheltered community, where life 
rumbled unhurriedly along in the smooth ruts of established 
routine around the whitewashed stone cottages, the seig- 
niories, and the gorgeously ornamented churches.” 

A few additional quotations will provide a further idea of 
the author’s style and treatment. Of the French empire ‘iin 
North America, he writes: — 

“It was a shadowy empire, supported by animals which 
would die off, by forests which could be cut down, by Indian 

’ tribes which would inevitably dwindle away.” 

Of Anglo-American relations before the Revolution:— 

“Bad co-operation between England and her colonies al- 
most rose to the level of a sacred imperial tradition during 

_ the wars with the French in North America.” 

Of the attack on Louisburg in 1745:— 
| “The Puritan crusaders, inspired by George Whitefield’s 
f ious motto, Nil Desperandum Christo Duce, and refreshed 

y interminable prayers and hymn-singing, displayed a sur- 

prising zeal for plundering non-combatant property and an 

inexhaustible capacity for rum.” 

Of the survival of British North America:— 

“The empire which Great Britain had colonized had re- 

jected the Old Colonial System; but the empire which she 
had conquered accepted it. The rock which had wrecked the 
first American dominion was to become the cornerstone of 
the second.” 

And of the movement leading to the Rebellion of 1837:— 

“In effect, the radicals in both provinces sought to per- 
suade a people whose grandfathers had rejected the gospel 
of Thomas Jefferson to accept the revised version of Andrew 
Jackson. They tried to induce the Canadians to re-enact the 
American Revolution sixty years after their ancestors had 
failed to take part in the original performance.” 

. Professor Creighton has drawn heavily and with advantage 
pon his earlier work, The Commercial Empire; but the 
quality of his new volume is well sustained in the period 


~ 
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after 1850 which he is covering for the first time. He has 
a great admiration for the philosophy and achievements of 
the Anglo-Saxon element in Canadian life. He is out of 
patience with the French Canadians of whom he says, 
for instance, “they defended their old institutions, their old 
laws, and their feudal landholding system with an uncritical 
jealousy which was beginning to look more than a little odd 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth century.” 

With Professor Creighton’s judgment of French Canada 
the reviewer cannot entirely agree. However, as the volume 
is an “interpretative” study, the author is no doubt entitled 
to his own interpretation. At any rate, it is an interpretation 
supported by a scholarly use of factual material. 

D. C. Masters. 


CANADA AFTER THE WAR: Alexander Brady and F. 
R. Scott (eds.); Macmillan; pp. 348; $3.25. 


CANADIAN RESTORATION: E. Newton-White; Ryer- 
son; pp. 227; $2.50. 


The first of these books, by contributors “not chosen be- 
cause of any agreement in social philosophy, but solely 
because . . . they had something significant to say,” makes 
no attempt at “an integrated program.” While it lacks homo- 
geneity, it is constructive and stimulating. The first half 
deals with political and social policies. Prof. B. S. Keirstead 
sketches the main considerations, with emphasis on alterna- 
tive types of economic control. “Canadians . . . should be 
sure that control of one sort or another is inevitable. The 
important thing is to decide what method is wisest . . .” 
Prof. Brady discusses adjustments needed in our parlia- 
mentary system, and is hopeful that “education for demo- 
cracy,” upon which everything depends, will find a stimulus 
in the war. Prof. Scott suggests how the defects in our 
constitution can be removed. “If we can see post-war recon- 
struction in terms of a national revival, we shall quickly 
surmount the legal obstacles in our determination to build 
a juster social order.” Charlotte Whitton expounds her 
thesis that the social services should be based on a maximum 
amount of individual freedom. Prof. F. H. Soward discusses 
Canada’s multiple role of British Commonwealth member, 
American nation and neighbor of the United States and the 
USSR and her interest in world integration. The second half 
of the book deals, rather technically, with economic policies. 
Prof. D. C. McGregor discusses employment; Prof. J. F. 
Parkinson, international economic reconstruction; * Prof. F. 
A. Knox, exchange control; Prof. W. M. Drummond, agri- 
culture. Francis Hankin predicts that “Canadians will fol- 
low the evolutionary method of leaving alone what is good 
in our political and economic structure and improving where 
improvement is necessary” no matter what political party ~ 
is in power. “But should the government come under con- 
trol of those pre-war interests which were responsible for 
the depression of the thirties and the present war, the future 
will be bleak, as we shall then face revolution and possitty 
another war.” There is a useful select reading guide. 

Mr. Newton-White’s book is a reasoned plea for the con- 
servation and intensive use of our natural resources through 
“all-resource husbandry.” This he would effect by a system 
of “ownership on trust,” in which public and private owners 
would be constrained, partly by regulation and partly by 
education and state assistance, to make the fullest use of 
land and its productivity. This is all that is needed, he 
believes, to repair the damage done by unregenerate private 
ownership and transform Canada into a land of “infinite and 
constant employment chances,” prosperity and happiness. 

C.M. 
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WHERE’S THE MONEY COMING FROM?: Stuart 
Chase; Twentieth Century Fund Inc.; pp. 179; $1.00 
(U.S.A.). 


This is Mr. Chase at his best and explains at once why 
Liberals and all people of goodwill find such delight in his 
work and why the mere mention of his name produces such 
elegant sniffs from the more radical fraternity. It is an old 
story that Mr. Chase never analyses the workings of the 
capitalist system. He prefers always to construct an abstract 
idealization of men and machines and dreams continually 
of the abundance that could be produced if these two 
economic factors could attain their natural propinquity. The 
struggle between classes, the power of big capital to influence 
legislation, the role of the state, all the conflicts that arise 
from a system of property relations are impatiently thrust 
aside; Mr. Chase is content to see only the technical aspects 
of production and the abundance that lies just around the 
corner. 

Twentieth Century Fund has engaged Mr. Chase to do a 
series of six reports under the general title of When The War 
Ends, and this small volume is the third in this series. It is 
Mr. Chase’s task here to show where the money is coming 
from to establish an era of plenty and full employment, and 
his approach is, to say the least, an oblique one. He begins 
by telling a story about a potato economy, which he takes 
as a model of the economic system, and then proceeds to 
demonstrate that it is because some people save their potatoes 
that the system gets out of order. Mr. Chase emphasizes and 
elaborates upon the doctrine of unutilized savings. It is for 
him the villain of the piece, the explanation of why produc- 
tion and consumption are not in equilibrium. He is tre- 
mendously impressed by this discovery. “The act of produc- 
tion always releases enough numbers (money) to buy the 
product back and thus keep the economy in balance. But 
the money must be spent either directly or via the investment 
route. If it is not spent a gap will apear in the circuit and 
unemployment will begin.” (p. 56.) 

Here is a good example of Mr. Chase’s penchant for 
abstraction. As simple figures in an equation, raw materials 
plus labor plus profit equal the selling price. But as a pro- 
cess in a profit system consumption is never equal to pro- 
duction for the good and simple reason that the balance is 
overthrown by the existence of the profit itself. It is the 
existence, or more properly, the disposition of the profit (the 
surplus value) which upsets the apple cart. It may flow too 
strongly into capital production and bring about a glut, or 
it may nestle coyly in savings banks and further unemploy- 
ment. It is a dangerous and dynamic potential, which in 
private hands and acting under the tug of private gain, rolls 
haphazardly across the lines of social well-being. Certainly 
it achieves the balance which Mr. Chase says is automatic 
on only the rarest of occasions and for only the briefest of 
periods. Non-investment of savings is only a surface mani- 
festation. Beneath it lies the operation of a profit economy 
which can offer no profit to venture capital. If profit oppor- 
tunities appeared, idle savings or no, they would be taken 
advantage of by the extension of bank credit. The deadlock 
lies not in the uninvested savings but in the rate of profit of 
the system itself. But Mr. Chase never mentions the 
operations of a profit system. He speaks only of the ideal- 
ized functioning of “the dollar circuit” and how it can be 
closed. 

Mr. Chase is a strong believer in a compensatory economy 
and advances the usual arguments in its favor. As for where 
the money is coming from to put everyone to work, “it comes 
from the work of the people and the work of the machines.” 
So there you are. Admirers of Mr. Chase’s work will be 
delighted by this book. E. A, Beder, 
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COLONIAL POLICIES IN AFRICA: H. A. Wieschhoff; 
University of Pennsylvania Press; pp. 138; $1.50 
(U.S.A.) 

In the University of Pennsylvania’s series of African 
Handbooks (No. 5) H. A. Wieschhoff discusses the question 
of whether dependencies pay and the various policies which 
have been devised for African colonies by the European 
powers. He compares British and French colonial aims, 
pointing out that the French have regarded most of their 
Overseas territories as provinces of metropolitan France, 
while it is the declared policy of the British Government to 
grant self-government in the course of time. 

There is however a great difference between statements of 
policy and day to day practice. Wieschhoff rightly maintains 


that aims are often modified by pressure from the white: 


settlers living in Africa. This is notoriously true of South 
Africa, the Rhodesias and Kenya. 


The author provides population statistics, but surprisingly 
no sources are given. This is the more regrettable as few 
statistics exist for African dependencies (there are no statis- 
tics of national income, unemployment, cost of living, infant 
mortality or literacy in British African colonies) and for 
those that have been published a wide margin of error is 
assumed for administrative purposes in the regions con- 
cerned. In addition his study is badly arranged, lacks 
clarity and the arguments are diffuse. Some omissions are 
striking. There is hardly a mention of the inter-territorial 
machinery set up recently in East and West Africa for the 
co-ordination of policies, nor is the important problem of 
Indian ambitions in Africa discussed. 

Although this handbook does not make any original con- 
tribution to the existing literature on the subject, it provides 
a useful introduction to African problems. 


Robin Campbell. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE MODERN WORLD: 
Arnold S. Nash; Macmillan; pp. 312 + XXIV; $2.75. 


Here is a subject that is challenging in view of all the 
hopes that are centred in education, and in the universities 
as focal points of education, in relation to the way out from 
the strife and tribulation through which the modern world 
is passing. “The Plight of the Liberal Democratic Univer- 
sity” is a courageous title for the first part of this most 
timely volume. The corresponding second part somewhat 
naturally deals with “The Totalitarian University,” the 
suggestion being that this provides a “True Diagnosis but 
a False Remedy.” The third and concluding section is 
headed, simply, “Towards Reconstruction.” A logical analy- 
sis is thus suggested by this admirable subdivision. 

The book contains about 60,000 words, pleasantly printed 
on about 290 octavo pages. In the course of its seven chap- 
ters there appear 391 footnotes. These refer, in general, 
to the 351 quotations which make up a good half of the 
book. And these quotations are taken very largely from 
the 271 books which are mentioned by title in either foot- 
notes or text. “Notes on Bibliography” present 100 titles, 
quite a number of which are additional to the 271 already 
mentioned. 

The effect of such erudition can well be imagined—a com- 
bination of acute mental indigestion and envious amazement 
that an active man could have found time for such recent 
reading. Titles range all the way from The Scandal of Father 
Brown to Sea Power and the Modern World, from Physical 
Principles of the Quantum Theory to The Emotional Life of 
the-Single Woman. Quotations come from H. G. Wells, A. N. 
Whitehead, Lord Stamp, John Dewey, Sir Richard Gregory— 
with all of whom the author disagrees—and many others. 

And the thesis of the book? That all is not well with 
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universities (pp. 1-10) and that “the crying need is for 
Christian thinkers from the specialised fields of the natural 
and social sciences, history, engineering, architecture and 
medicine who, rejecting the right of theologians to dictate 
their conclusions, can yet unite with them in the common 
task of relating these conclusions to a theological understand- 
ing of human destiny” (pp. 260). How is this to be done? 
The author does not say. There will be many who, having 
known Mr. Nash while he was Chaplain to the S.C.M. at 
the University of Toronto, will regret that he has not allowed 
his own fertile thinking to grapple with this problem. One 
writer whom he does not quote is Emerson, in one of whose 
most famous essays occur these words, “A man should learn 
to detect and watch the gleam of light which flashes across 
his mind from within, more than the lustre of the firmament 
of bards and sages.” Surely Mr. Nash would not disagree 
with Emerson too? 
R. F. L. 


DAY AND NIGHT: Dorothy Livesay; Ryerson; pp. 48; 


$2.00. 


While he is writing poetry, a person is at his most intense, 
his most clear-sighted. All his faculties are alert and fused 
in a single, supreme effort. And the statements he makes 
at that pressure-point of crystallization must be relatively 
more valid than the conclusions he may form in his more 
casual, intellectual, self-conscious moments. Yet Dorothy 
Livesay is dictating to herself the poet, the formulae previ- 
ously worked out by herself the student, thinker, observer. 
The rebellion of the poet against the private-social person is 
evident throughout the poems in Day and Night in various 
forms to varying degrees. This is certainly no criticism 
either of the formulae or of the poetic discrimination that 
questions them. It és a prejudiced judgment in favor of the 
poet, whose rights are here, as in so many places today, 
infringed upon by the private-social person. 

Man as a social animal is Dorothy Livesay’s central 
theme. Perhaps consistently, therefore, human beings in her 
poetry have only a relative significance. The effect Miss 
Livesay herself recognizes, in those moments of rebellion: 
“So firm the hold of voices . . . The river’s chant is lost 
.. . Or from its song the essence dies.” —“So tight the knot 
our sunlight ties.” Every time she expresses such discon- 
solation, Miss Livesay’s alter ego explains its cause in terms 
of her social philosophy. 

“A thousand men go home 

And I a thousandth part 
Wedged in a work more sinister 
Than hitching horse and cart.” 

In that very exact statement the disgust and bewildered 
pride far outrange the rather glib diagnosis (“Dark because 
you’re beaten by a boss’s mind”). The diagnosis may be 
correct. But the poet in Miss Livesay is not convinced, and 
not convincing. 

Particularly in The Outrider and West Coast the 
poet’s uneasiness is suppressed in a determined optimism 
whose unsureness is betrayed by the anxious exclusion of 
every shadow as a possible tarnish on the golden streets. 
The distrust of the gold is implicit. But more serious still, 
if you insist on a black-and-white dichotomy you are sacri- 


ficing the integrity of your vision. To fly “from the husk of 
the old world” should be to arrive instantaneously in the 
new 
“. . . where the golden 
Apples blow 
In easy bliss 


Upon a bough,” 
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That early picture of the new world is drawn by the poet, 
with implicit confidence that the new is not separate from, 
but realizable within, the old. No comparable statement ac- 
companies the later more detailed examinations where the 
transition is emphasized and the first sense of identity con- 
sequently lost. As the consciousness of limbo, chasm between 
two disparates, grows, the sense of deprivation sharpens. 

“Early is barely reachable 
Soars beyond our knowing: 

We are late sleepers, drugged in dark 
Aliens all, to morning . . .” 

We are aliens only insofar as we have alienated ourselves, 
although the recognition of such a sin is foreign to Miss 
Livesay’s thesis of external social responsibility. Fortunately 
the poet can rebel against the dichotomy and recover 
integrity: 

“This is the expected shock, the Judas-kiss 
A flower cup uncurling into sun 
Childhood’s leaves warned by the dark of this.” 
But after such inevitable expression, valid in any old world 
you choose to talk about, lines like 
“The hum, the drive of it! 
The roar, the strive of it!” 
come as an unexpected shock and a betrayal. They must 
be deliberate, since the narrative poems are all well-planned 
and closely-knit and the narrative style vibrant, swift-mov- 
ing, and forceful. 

Contrary to the fallacy about living poets, Miss Livesay 
is not obscure. The only submerged meanings occur in the 
group Five Poems, and there it is either because the refer- 
ences are too personal or because the seriousness is too heavy 
for the themes. Occasional relaxation of intellectual dis- 
cipline or visual lapses create a few confused impressions: 
“Ears to the ground and bare eyes to the sky” (a wry-necked 
reading) or “asleep on the long limb of time” (either pre- 
carious or sloth-ish) or “A girl, chin pressed upon a broom, 
will stir As a warm wave of wonder sweeps her out” (where 
the broom persists in usurping the warm wave’s function). 
But beside these could be placed a great many proportion- 
ately vivid expressions: “his spine stiffened as if birds Had 
whirred behind him”; “conveying energy on this green belt 
Of earth assembled”; “A shell burst in my mind Upheaving 
roots since birth.” 

Miss Livesay’s imagination mints copious small-change, 
and although in at least one instance, “Prelude for Spring,” 
her largesse is somewhat indiscriminate, this ‘particular 
felicity (“O green wet, sun lit Soaked earth’s glitter”) de- 
lights a reader’s ears and startles his fancy wide awake. Her 
two styles—sharp wit and minute perception, and the panor- 
amic-dramatic with its terse vernacular—never fuse. The 
ridiculous is never hidden in her sublime, and consequently 
the serious themes are always uneasily vulnerable, although 
there is nothing necessarily blasphemous about an awareness 
of “the underside of God’s divinity.” Perhaps it is over- 
laboring a thesis to point this out as further evidence of the 
dangerous dichotomy. But whatever her personal conviction, 
Miss Livesay the poet is nowhere surer than in “Fantasia,” 
the very lovely lyric of desuetude, with its final, perfect 
stanza: 

“Wise to have learned: how diving’s done 
How breathing air, cool wafted trees 
Clouds massed above the man-made tower 
How these 
Can live no more in eye and ear: 

And mind be dumb 
To all save Undine and her comb . . .” 


Margaret Avison. 
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BEAUTY FOR ASHES: Mariel Jenkins; The Crucible 
Press; pp. 40. 

LEGEND AND OTHER POEMS: Gwendolen Merrin; 
Ryerson; pp. 12; 60c. 

REARGUARD AND OTHER POEMS: Elsie Fry Laur- 
ence; Ryerson; pp. 10; 60c. 

JOURNEY INTO YESTERDAY: Irene Chapman Benson; 
Ryerson, pp. 10; 60c. 


Miss Jenkins writes very gently and pleasantly. She has 
a clear conception of the beauty of form and each of her 

ms is well-shaped and lucid, with a kind of flowerlike 
oveliness. There is a consistent, though restrained, note of 
lyricism throughout and many of her poems have a drowsy, 
lullaby rhythm, as though impelled by firelight fancies. In 
her subject-matter she is decorous and spare and often con- 
fines herself to a half-world of echoes and reflections. It is 
unfortunate that the author, with her obvious technical 
ability, has not gone emotionally and intellectually a little 
deeper. Her booklet is very tastefully designed and printed. 

Legend and Other Poems suggests the work of one who 
has considerable poetic power but is apt to be indifferent 
toward the function of expression. Some of her work has 
a tone of vagueness because of abstract nouns used for 
padding. Her love poems, however, are impressive, as 
though the experience of love had brought a quickening of 
the faculties and a greater need for communication. Her 
several poems on childbirth also have the charm of inevit- 
ability, the sense of coming from the unconscious as an 
unforced, poetic response. Her “Under the Soft, Grey Veil 
of Dusk” and “Haven” are especially passionate, tender and 
melodious. 

Elsie Fry Laurence reveals an alert intellect and an artis- 
tically sensitive nature. Many of the poems in her collection 
are sympathetic glimpses into the sufferings of war, the 
courage of the fighting man, the fear of annihilaltion. Such 
lines as 

Mind, draw in to yourself and close the doors: 

One little house cannot contain 

All the suffering, the chaos of our world. 

Why do you roam the earth? 
suggests the creative dilemma that recent history has im- 
posed upon the poet. Her work is interesting because it is 
clean-cut, direct and sacrificial to the point of a sharing of 
the fate of others. I liked her “Alone.” There are places, 
however, where she too-consciously rationalizes the situation, 
where she is thinking of but not feeling her subject and the 
result is prosaic. 

Mrs. Benson’s thirteen poems are musical and compactly 
written but are conventional in their imagery. There is pas- 
sion in her work which, however, is not always genuine 
passion—a fact which the author strives to cover up by 
sweeping the reader heedlessly along to an exclamatory 
climax. Her diction is often unnecessarily archaic and the 
theme of her poems is death—the cheaply sentimental side 
of death which, in poetry, often indicates mental laziness. 
Mrs. Benson writes fluently but her pseudo eighteenth-cen- 
tury mannerisms are not likely to interest present-day 
Canadians. 

Alan Creighton. 


A BOOK OF RUSSIAN VERSE: Edited by C. M. Bowra; 
Macmillan, 1943; pp. 128; $2.75. 


In a brilliant little essay which introduces this collection 
of Russian poems, Mr. Bowra describes Russian poetry as 
preferring “the quiet phrase, the understatement, the precise 
significant word” to the exaggeration, the artifices, the con- 
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trived rhetoric of other tongues. “The emotional range of 
Russian poetry,” he writes, “covers almost all the places of 
the heart, from the ecstatic joy of first love to mature affec- 
tion and brooding memory and defeated despair. It em- 
braces the simplest pleasure in natural beauty and the tor- 
tured doubts of men who feel that they have lost their place 
in the world. In it there is often an extraordinary tender- 
ness, a warmth and generosity of feeling, a love which is 
selt-effacing and self-sacrificing. Even when it turns to anger 
and bitterness this poetry seems still to be based on singu- 
larly pure and tender affections. Its simple words come 
direct from the heart, and the first and greatest claim of 
Russian poetry lies in the candor and power with which it 
presents all the varied phases of the emotional life.” 

All this is true, but the reader who turns expectantly to 
the hundred and fifty odd poems included in this volume is 
likely to be disappointed not to find the qualities so elo- 
quently described. Mr. Bowra might have added to his 
admirable introductory statement that Russian poetry is so 
natural and direct that its formal elements often appear as 
the products of happy chance rather than of conscious de- 
sign. It is to be regretted, therefore, that in striving to 
reproduce faithfully its rhymes and metrical patterns Mr. 
Bowra should have resorted so frequently to those very 
artifices and exaggerations which he considers alien to its 
genius. A few examples picked at random will illustrate the 
characteristic blemishes of these translations: “In set of sun,” 
“It grows late Autumn,” “With spirit in so dolorous stress,” 
“Tis time for beauty to bestir,” “Now, brothers, what of 
a chorus?” “Rose the damsel in the morning early” (the 
“damsel,” incidentally, is the little golden cloud in one of 
Lermontoff’s most charming lyrics, as simple and tender as 
a child’s thought. There is of course no “damsel” or any- 
thing like it in the original.) 

To do Mr. Bowra justice it must be said that his render- 
ings of more contemporary poets, and particularly of Alex- 
ander Blok, are more than adequate, and the collection in- 
cludes several excellent poems by Maurice Baring and 
Oliver Eaton. Nevertheless, the book as a whole can hardly 
be described as satisfactory or “really representative.” For 
example, sixteen out of the twenty-seven poets assembled 
here are represented by only one to three short poems and 
these are not always their most characteristic works. 

Perhaps a more promising approach to an adequate col- 
lection would be to start not with the poets whom one knows 
and loves in the original and then assemble translations of 
their works, but with the translators who have composed 
effective poems based on Russian models. Such a collection 
might not be representative of the Russian poets, but it is 
more likely to be representative of Russian poetry. 1“ 

LM. 


THE FOREST GUERILLAS: P. Pavlenko; The Labour 
Book Service; pp. 114; $1.10. 


“Take my advice, Captain,” said Lieutenant Stark of the 
German army to his Captain. “Blood is the best remedy 
for bad nerves. The sight of spilled blood makes us feel 
younger. We Germans have been nourished on blood. 
That’s not my own personal opinion, but that of some one 
higher up.” Both drained their vodka bottles to rid them- 
selves of their superstitious fear of Russian nights peopled 
with crows picking the bodies of the dead. 

“Blood is our inspiration,” he continued. “Spill blood 
when you get the horrors. Do you agree with me that I’m 
telling the truth? I always tell the truth when I’m drunk.” 
He told of that day’s murder of the children of the Russian 
teacher in whose school the unit to which both men were 
attached were billeting. 
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For this crime three score Germans were burned alive 
by 12 Russian guerillas acting under forester Nevsky upon 
the advice of their district Red Army commander that they 
take revenge as dramatically as possible for specific and not 
general acts of murder, arson or pillage committed by par- 
ticular German units in German-occupied Russia. 

“Children,” had said one Russian guerilla, “cannot resist 
pain. Lead is pumped into their frail bodies and they break 
like glass almost immediately.” 

These glimpses into German-occupied Russia are from The 
Forest Guerillas by P. Pavlenko. The book is one of the 
Labour Book Service series and in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, a 50 cent edition for public distribution would have 
been highly desirable. 

The guerillas about whom the story revolves, operate 
in the forests around Lake Illmen. Lake Illmen lies on the 
waterway between the Baltic and Black Seas and formed 
part of the highway used by Scandinavian traders on their 
way to Constantinople a thousand years ago. It is south 
of Leningrad. The people on its shores had a republican 
government in the twelfth century. This was seven centuries 
before the Europeanization of our own country, which was 
destined to be twice the ally of Russia in a military cam- 
paign waged for the purpose of forcing Germany to follow 
a foreign policy not in conflict with the interests and national 
development of the great powers or of her neighbors. 

The forests of Lake Illmen were impenetrable to the 
Nazis. They smothered the cries of the dying in their silence 
and hovered “like a time-bomb” over the invaders’ heads. 
Alone the Finns, expert woodsmen, could and did meet the 
Russian woodsmen with equal cunning and knowledge of 
their common woodlands. 

The story of The Forest Guerillas is that of forester Nev- 
sky’s band of 12 who burned 15 enemy tanks, blew up a 
railway station filled with supplies and mail for the German 
troops, and burned alive 60 German soldiers, as above 
described. ‘ 

Exquisitely drawn is the character of Natalia, Nevsky’s 
daughter, who tremulously hopes that she may take her 
wounded Alexei “back to Russia” and safety. Upon her 
father’s death, she becomes his successor as guerilla leader. 
Her brother, Pavel, almost betrays his people through his 
lively imagination and his weak will, but dies defending his 
father in an agony of remorse. 

Left with the reader is a vivid picture of the manner in 
which the self-pity and self-justification underlying Nazi 
philosophy have distorted the ability of the Germans to 
think realistically about world problems, and _ likewise 
through the realization of our own similarity both as to 
geography and as to national characteristics with the Rus- 
sians, is left a true appreciation of the utter havoc of war. 

Josephine Hambleton. 


HUMILIATION WITH HONOUR: Vera Brittain; Fellow- 

ship Publications; pp. 108; $1.00 (U.S.A.) 

EXIT EMPIRE: Vernon Nash; Fellowship Publications; 
pp. 47; 25c (U.S.A.) 

THE NEXT PEACE: R. Alfred Hassler; Fellowship Pub- 
lications; pp. 64; 25c (U.S.A.) 

As Harry Emerson Fosdick says in his foreword to Vera 
Brittain’s book, “Even though a non-pacifist should disagree 
with most of it, this little volume would make healthy reading 
for him.” It is indeed true, as the author insists, that war- 
time propaganda imperceptibly seeps into us and impairs our 
intellectual integrity. We get used to reporters telling us of 
“casualties,” “the loss of 96 machines,” and “mopping up 
pockets of enemy resistance,” and do not think what these 
phrases really describe. If we did, could we stand it? 
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In these ten letters which she writes in defense of her 
pacifist convictions to her 15-year-old son in the States, 
Vera Brittain ranges far and wide over the causes of and 
cure for war. Possibly to some of us she tends to under- 
emphasize the political and economic aspects and over- 
emphasize the personal. She quotes some interesting letters 
she has received from members of the armed forces (Remem- 
ber the recent service vote in Cairo?) and reminds us what 
T. E. Lawrence wrote in The Seven Pillars of Wisdom: 
“When we achieved and the new world dawned, the old men 
came out again and took from us our victory, and remade it 
in the likeness of the former world they knew. Youth could 
win, but had not learned to keep, and was pitiably weak 
against age. We stammered that we had worked for a new 
heaven and a new earth, and they thanked us kindly and 
made their peace.” 

George Lansbury once told the author that he had seen so 
many apparently hopeless causes, such as prison reform, trade 
unionism, the abolition of child labor, and universal educa- 
tion succeed in England that he had faith that people would 
ultimately reject war. Vera Brittain tells a story of how 
she once heard a famous person on a public platform read an 
excerpt from a Victorian newspaper denouncing a certain 
group of “advanced” persons and imputing recklessness and 
immorality to them. Were these people socialists or even 
pacifists? No, they had merely adopted the habit of taking 
a regular bath. 

The two study books are lively, readable “uncommon 
sense” about the next peace. They should have a wide circu- 


lation. 
G. D. G. 


THE FALL OF CHRISTIANITY: G. J. Heering; Fellow- 
ship Publications, 1943; pp. x ++ 243; $1.50 (U.S.A.) 


Written with characteristic European thoroughness this 
book is a valuable compendium on the historical relation- 
ships between the Christian Church, the State and the war 
system. The significance of the title is best explained by 
paragraphs which read in part: “. . . the crucial change 
began under the Emperor Constantine the Great. When he 
was converted to Christianity (in 312), and when he exalted 
this faith into the State religion (in 324), Christianity began 
to turn toward the State for support, and became reconciled 
to war and the soldier’s calling.” . . . “This radical change in 
the Christian faith . . . we cannot regard as other than a 
disastrous fall . . . into a condition which primitive Christian- 
ity would not have hesitated to call a condition of sin. We 
believe that history justifies our view. Henceforth . . . we 
must needs deal with a Christianity degenerate in this 
respect . . .” It may be added here that the author has 
already posited, quoting Harnack at some length, that “till 
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about A.D. 170 we hear nothing of the military problem in 
the Christian community. ‘The baptized Christian did not 
become a soldier’.” 

Augustine is cited as not only the first definer of the 
relations between Christianity and State, but the theology- 
dominating writer who “took military service under his 
protection.” Luther’s involvement in Christianity’s fall is 
seen in his “full and submissive deference to the authority 
of the State [as] the indispensable supporter of the Reforma- 
tion and protector of the Lutheran Church,” and because 
there originates in the forms of Christianity associated with 
his name “the phenomenon of the armed Christianity bully.” 

In this Reformation period, however, as in most if not all 
periods, Heering shows that there were champions of 4 
sterner, purer Christianity, and we find here a fine section 
regarding the splendid opposition to war on the part of the 
Christian humanist Erasmus, together with a noteworthy 
quotation from the bold Manifesto of the Society of Friends 
after the last cataclysm. This excellent chapter—on Christ- 
ianity and State—ends with a discussion of Christian social- 
ism and how it has criticized “the conventional Christian 
morality dominant till now, which, at its best, has offered 
something by way of a personal and family morality, but 
has nothing else to teach in the way of social morality but 
contentment with human institutions and relationships, very 
much to the satisfaction of the ruling powers.” It is signifi- 
cant that the British Malvern conference of a few years ago 
stood firm as a rock for a similar all-inclusive morality, 
paced (was it not?) at this point by a brilliant sally from 
the tongue of Dorothy Sayers. Heering affirms that as 
Christianity disentangles itself from the shallow 19th century 
concept of patriotism, the last “philosophical attempt to 
justify war must be regarded as a failure;” Kant, claims 
Natorp, would have classified war as root evil (“das radikale 
Bose’). 

There is a note of daring hope at the end — especially 
daring in view of the book’s publication at this time on this 
continent. Recognizing the astounding impotence of the 
Church in the post-1918 years, that “even in her social 
ideals, she has been too much like the world,” he concludes: 
“If God wills and we obey, this shall be changed,” and he 
elaborates the point for individuals, Church, and organiza- 
tional life. “Christianity,” writes Dr. Stanley Jones in the 
foreword, “has become tied up with three forces: aggressive 
nationalism, imperialism, and their satellite, war . . . Dis- 
entangle or decay—that is the sharp alternative.” 

A confusing chapter sub-heading mars the contents page 
under Chapter 1; and there are printer’s errors here and on 
page 62. Otherwise the book is in most respects well put 
together. It cannot but be provocative to sincere followers 
of the Christian Way in the world of our time. 

John F. Davidson. 


THE B.N.A. ACT AND NATIONHOOD: R. M. Fowler; 
Can. Inst. Inter. Affairs & Can. Assoc. Adult Ed.; (Be- 
hind the Headlines Series, Vol. 4, No. 3), pp. 21; 10c. 


This pamphlet contains an excellent short statement of 
the constitutional issues which Canada will face in the post- 
war era. The author points out that “generally the power to 
deal with social readjustment and long range economic 
planning rests with the provinces,” and concludes that we 
must either accept the constitution as it stands and work out 
a series of provincial plans for reconstruction, or else must 
include constitutional changes as part of the reconstruction 
program. He is hesitant to commit himself to the latter alter- 
native, but the whole tenor of his argument suggests that it 
is essential. F.R.S. 
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EMPLOYMENT POLICY AND ORGANIZATION OF 


INDUSTRY AFTER THE WAR: A Statement | 


(Nuffield College); Oxford University Press; pp. 70; 
75. 


That “full employment” and a steadily rising standard 
of living are possible in the post-war years is the chief propo- 
sition of this statement by a group of British academic and 
industrial leaders. To this end the statement outlines 
policies calculated to avoid the evils of the business cycle. 
Economic planning, investment planning, and useful public 
works, are among the measures advocated; with the need 
stressed for greater flexibility in industry, and continual 
improvement in technical efficiency. 

In effect, what is contemplated is a new economic policy 
—not a new economic system—for post-war Britain. Codi- 
fied industry, a wider recognition of trade unions and the 
worker’s voice, with price regulation and government plan- 
ning as permanent fixtures, is the set-up envisaged. Unless 
British industrialists are of a quite different calibre from 
our own it seems to the reviewer that they are hardly likely 
to take more kindly to a policy of permanent full employ- 
ment, with continued government interfernce, than they 
would be to more fundamental economic changes. Accept- 
ance of a policy of permanent full employment would con- 
stitute a veritable revolution in the thinking of our indus- 
trial barons. 

J. Lloyd Harrington. 


IMMIGRATION POLICIES, CANADIAN AND 
AMERICAN: “Verax” and Bruno Lasker; Ryerson 
Press; pp. 49; 35c. 


This is one of the most recent (No. 19) in the series of 
pamphlets on Contemporary Affairs published under the 
auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 
The two authors give a brief historical survey of the 
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development of immigration policy in Canada and the | 


States and an analysis of the problems that confront us now 
and after the war in this question of admitting outsiders to 
our North American communities. The pamphlet is clear 


and well written. One would like a short bibliography at the — 


end to make it more useful. “Verax” might have made his 
contrast between the bombastic optimism of our public men 
and the sober calculations of our economists and sociologists 
more striking if he had given more consideration to the 
emigration from Canada which has undermined so much of 
our effort to attract immigrants. 

F.H.U. 


OUR TOWNS: Oxford University Press; pp. 143; $1.50. 


The evacuation to the country of city children with and 
without their mothers revealed to the British public condi- 
tions of living in cities which only social workers had up to 
then even suspected. The Hygiene Committee of the 
Women’s Group on Public Welfare set to work to investi- 
gate the causes of this national scandal and have brought 
out this most interesting and excellent report. It strikes one 
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again and again how incredibly well people do manage for — 
their families under conditions which might very well daunt | 


many of us who are lucky enough to have running water, 
hot and cold, a toilet for the sole use of our own family, and 
a bed with bedding for each member of the family. But how 
many families in Canadian cities have these amenities? 
The many problems of poverty are dealt with construc- 
tively. Especially to be commended are the sane measures 
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proposed for handling the drink problem, and the suggestion 
that all boards of education adopt as a slogan: “The poorer 
the scholars, the better the school.” (Torontonians, just com- 
pare facilities in a downtown school with those in a school 
in Lawrence Park or Forest Hill—where children can prob- 
ably wash themselves fairly easily at home.) 


The book should be read by all social workers, trustees, 
aldermen, mayors, and good citizens. 
G. D.G. 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS: Edited by Leland M. Goderich and Marie J. 
Carroll; World Peace Foundation; pp. 735; $3.75 
(U.S.A.) 


This is the fifth volume in the annual series of documents 
being published by the World Peace Foundation, relating to 
American Foreign Policy. As in the preceding volumes the 
word “documents” is liberally interpreted, and includes not 
only treaties and conventions, but also addresses by leading 
American officials, and various statements and messages from 
foreign statesmen. It is thus possible to find in the text not 
only matters of formal international policy but also some- 
thing of the psychological setting of international events 
during the period covered (July 1, 1942, June 30, 1943). 

Of special interest to Canadians will be the section on 
Canadian-American relations. This seems to include all the 
important agreements, and presents them in convenient form. 
One omission is the agreement of December, 1942, regard- 
ing the division of the seal catch in the North Pacific, made 
necessary by the termination of the 1911 treaty with Japan. 

As a work of reference in the field of international law 
and relations, this volume is of the greatest value. 

F.R.S. 


THE OXFORD WAR ATLAS, Volume 2, Septembet 1, 
1941, to January 1, 1943: Jasper H. Stembridge; 
Oxford; pp. 98; 90c. 


This useful little handbook is a successor to the earlier 
one which dealt with the topography of the war, the resources 
of the belligerents, and the course of hostilities during the 
first two years. It covers the fighting in Africa from Auchin- 
leck’s first campaign to Rommel’s retreat and the invasion 
of Tunisia, the fighting in Russia from the battle of Moscow 
to the victory of Stalingrad, the period of Japanese victories, 
the critical phase of the battle of the Atlantic, and the 
development of the air offensive against Germany. Included 
are sections on the war effort of the United States, Britain 
and the Dominions. There are 43 maps and 4 pictorial 
charts, each accompanied by a page of text. Though such 
compression in the factual accounts of highly complex and 
widespread operations inevitably raises problems of bal- 
ance and proportion, it offers a handy reference for the 
elementary facts. The maps show clearly the broad lines 
of military developments, again with the same qualifica- 
tions. Teachers who deal with current affairs would find 
it particularly convenient to have this brief volume at hand. 

E. M. 


THE AMERICAN WAY—Selections from the Public Ad- 
dresses and Papers of Franklin D. Roosevelt; Philo- 
sophical Library; pp. 71; $1.50 (U.S.A.). 


It is difficult to see what purpose is served by this selection 
of short extracts from the more highfalutin’ and rhetorical 
parts of the President’s speeches and messages. The selection 
does not apparently go back beyond 1936. The extracts are 
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dated, but no explanation is given of their context; and one 
gets the feeling after reading them that you could collect 
this sort of gush about American ideals from almost any 
American public man. It is all abstract and general, and 
gives the reader hardly any concrete idea of what twelve 
years of F.D.R. have meant to his countrymen and to the 


world. 
F.H.U. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE INDIVIDUAL: C. K. Allen; 
Oxford University Press; pp. 109; $1.25. 

A pleasant well-written essay on democracy by the Warden 
of Rhodes House, Oxford. It could have been written by any 
well-meaning cultured professor who has never left his study 
to come down into the arena of action. He irritates one in 
the beginning by dismissing Abraham Lircoln’s definition of 
democracy as “Good rhetoric but a system of government 
cannot be built on a foundation of prepositions.” However, 
it is good reading—if you have time. 

G. D.G. 


WHEN THE BOYS COME HOME: C. N. Senior; Collins; 
pp. 190; 25c. 

A factual and comprehensive account of government 
measures and plans for after-care and re-establishment of 
service men, by a member of the civil service who has been 
in close touch with these developments. Approached in a 
sincerely-felt but perhaps overly-optimistic attitude, it is 
nevertheless an invaluable handbook for both service men 
and those concerned about their future. Some upward re- 
scaling of allowances and benefits has been effected since 
the book went to press. 


WAR’S END AND AFTER: An Informal Discussion of 
the Problems of a Post-War World; Stuart Chevalier; 
Macmillan, pp. 337; $3.00. 

An imaginary symposium by three Americans—a former 
newspaperman (liberal), a lawyer (conservative Democrat), 
and a manufacturer (old-line Republican)—thrown together 
in hospital at war’s end. Contrasting views on economics, 
politics and world-organization, science, art, education, etc., 
presented in a lively yet thoughful manner. A hetpful intro- 
duction to the broad field of post-war problems. 
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ie the past, wars have 
brought with them a high 
cost of living, ending with 
inflation. 

This sapped the strength 
of nations and added poverty 
and injustice to the other 
tragedies of war. 


Later it has led to falling 
prices and unemployment. 


% 


In this war, we Canadians 
are determined to head off 
this danger. 


wy 


We have done much to 
avoid a repetition of the 
disastrous price rises of pre- 
vious wars. 

We have paid higher taxes. 
We have bought Victory 
Bonds. We have severely 
limited profits. 


& 


We have put a ceiling on 
prices. And to make it pos- 


sible to hold the ceiling, 
wages and salaries have been 
controlled; 


We Can Do Better... 


In one way or another 
most increased costs have 
been absorbed and very few 
passed on to the consumer. 


& 


Holding the ceiling has 
been a struggle. But the 
results have been worth 
while. From 1914 to 1919 
prices rose 60%. From 
1939 to 1944 the rise has 
been only 18%. 


& 


This effort of the Canadian 
people has been successful 
enough to be noted in other 
countries. 


But we must continue to 
hold the line. We need not 
let history repeat itself. We 
can do better. 


& 


We can all help— 
By cutting down unneces- 


sary spending, and buying 
Victory Bonds instead. 

By not hoarding or buying 
in black markets. 

By not taking advantage of 
the war situation fo press 
claims for higher prices, 
higher wages, higher rents, 
or higher profits. 


(This advertisement is one of a 
series being issued by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada to emphasize 
the importance of preventing a 
further increase in the cost of 
living now and deflation later.) 














